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oncrete gives structural security 





to the investment 


A MORE ENDURING HOME — 
Concrete resists time, weather, termites and decay. 


A FIRESAFE HOME — 

Concrete can’t burn. For this reason alone, the use 
of concrete is one of the best suggestions you can 
make to a builder or buyer. 


A MORE COMFORTABLE HOME — 
Concrete walls are easily insulated against heat 


and cold. 

A TROUBLE-FREE HOME — 

Concrete’s rigidity guards against sagging walls, 
uneven squeaky floors, sticking doors and windows. 
A MORE ECONOMICAL HOME — 

Low maintenance and moderate first cost make con- 


crete the cheapest home to own and live in. Resale 
value is high. 


UNIQUE CHARM— 

Architecturally, concrete seems to have inexhaust- 
ible possibilities. This material expresses any archi- 
tectural style from Monterey to Modern. 


All over the country, concrete is gaining acceptance 
as the fastest growing type of construction for homes 
in all price classes. We’ll be glad to send you the in- 
teresting booklet, ‘‘Why People Like Concrete Homes,”’ 
or facts on specific phases of house construction. 


@® Charming —and firesafe!—is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
A. Smith at Richmond, Virginia. Concrete walls, partitions and 
floors, and a firesafe roof. Architects: Lee, Ballou & Vandervoort, 
Inc. Builder: J. H. Bennett. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A5-53, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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LETTERS 


Technology to New Business 


Srrs: I thought you would be interested 
in some of the problems solved through the 
Liberty Bank’s research advisory service 
which we described in ““From Technology 
to New Business,” The Burroughs Clearing 
House, December, 1937, issue. 

A pattern making firm using sand 
molds in casting aluminum products dis- 
covered that another manufacturer in an 
unrelated industry was doing a similar 
operation better with plaster of paris 
molds. Attempts to obtain information 
from the user of plaster of paris molds 
brought forth an offer to release it only 
upon payment. We contacted a large 
research laboratory familiar with the 
aluminum industry and found that the 
process was not exclusive but was in more 
or less general use. We obtained full 
explanation of the process. 

““Where can we go to have a frequency 
of from six to fifteen million cycles passed 
through a non-conducting mass? The 
solution will open valuable markets,” was 
another problem. We obtained the answer 
in exactly two hours and, strangely enough, 
from a source which the manufacturer had 
already contacted unsuccessfully. 

Learning of our service through the 
article, the president, of a western bank, 
who was also an executive in a company 
extracting starch from potato pulp, re- 
quested our help. The process in use had 
proved by analysis to result in a loss of 
AO per cent of the starch. Our first source 
of information failed to produce an answer, 
but resulted in an offer to purchase any 
excess starch this manufacturer could 
spare. From a laboratory we learned how 
a competitor of the company in question, 
using the same equipment, had reduced 
his starch loss to 20 per cent. From a 
third source we discovered the existence of 
new equipment that would reduce the.loss 
to 10 per cent. 

These are only a few but they show what 
we have been able to accomplish. 

Bert H. Waite, Vice-president, 

Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 
oo 


Golf and Money Counting 


Sirs: The photograph shows how we 
train tellers to count money quickly as 
well as accurately. It was taken in our 
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directors’ room and shows one of our races 
to find out who is the fastest teller. 

It is my opinion that there is much room 
for improvement in this work in practically 
every bank and I think the best way for a 
teller to become most efficient is to do 
what golfers and other athletes do. That 
is practice as much as possible. 

Byron Moser, President, 

Mutual Bank and Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


¢°¢ 


Master Key or Guard Key? 


Sirs: Along with other banks we have 
always referred to the safe deposit key 
used in conjunction with the customer's 
key as the “master key.” 
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This seems to have been misleading, 
—s given many customers the impres- 
sion that we do have a “master key,” one 
that will open any one of the safe deposit 
boxes. We have often had customers, who 
forgot or lost their keys, request us to open 
their boxes with our master key. Technically 
speaking a master key will open a loc 
and this is not what the bank wishes to 
implant in the minds of its customers. 
The other term generally used by banks is 
pass-key. However, it seems to us that 
pass-key also means a key for opening 
several locks. 

This might be regarded as a small matter 
but on the other hand it might mean the 
loss of safe deposit patronage. Non- 
customers and customers that misunder- 
stood the term might not feel that their 
prospective use or use of the safe deposit 
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boxes were private. The customer’s main 
reason for leasing a box in many cases is 
his desire for privacy. 

We decided to replace the term master 
key with some term that would convey 
safety and complete privacy. We investi- 
gated and found that some banks referred 
to the key as “guard key.” We have 
adopted this term, as guard key not only 

ets away from the master key implication 

but goes even farther in sounding a 
definite protection from molestation. A 
guard key lifts a shield and makes the key- 
way clear for the customer’s key, which 
does the actual unlocking and locking of 
the box. i a 

This correction of phraseology is in line 
with our efforts to do everything possible 
to keep our safe deposit boxes rented to 
capacity. We regard our safe deposit 
boxes in the same manner as we do our 
upstairs offices. If one of the latter were 
to become vacant, we would advertise in 
the newspaper and try to rent it. With the 
safe deposit boxes we could follow this 
same plan but believe that direct adver- 
tising to our commercial customers who 
are non-users is the better method. 

Every customer is a potential renter, 
and a direct appeal through our own 
advertising on checks, pass books and 
statements has proved most effective. In 
the front of each check filler, check book 
and one-half cover fold book we rubber 
stamp this reminder: “Private Boxes for 
rent in fire- and burglar-proof vault.” We 
also stamp this advertisement on bank 
statements where we are certain that cus- 
tomers will not object. q 

A well rented safe deposit vault is one 
of the easiest ways for a bank to increase 
its volume. The credit man has to extend 
money to make any revenue, while the 
safe deposit boxes make their own revenue. 

C. W. FisHpauGu, President, 

Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Shenandoah, Lowa 
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Tobacco Financing 


Sirs: We have read with a great deal 
of interest the article, “Financing the 
Tobacco Crop,” written for your March 
issue by William H. Neal. We respectfully 
request permission to reprint this article 
in the April issue of Southern Tobacco 
Journal, with full credit. 


R. C. CARMICHAEL, Editor, 
Southern Tobacco Journal, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Sirs: I note with interest the story, 
“Financing the Tobacco Crop,” which 
appears in the March issue .of The 
Burroughs Clearing House. With your 
permission, I would like to reprint in 
part the text of this story in our forth- 
coming issue of Tobacco Record. 

Este ULLMAN, 

The Tobacco Record, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: In the March issue of your 
magazine there appeared an _ interesting 
article entitled “Financing the Tobacco 
Crop,” by our friend, ‘Bill’? Neal, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
I was particularly interested in the ware- 
house auction scene, and recognized many 
friends among the tobacco buyers, ware- 
housemen and spectators. e picture 
was taken at the Centre Brick Warehouse, 
one of the largest auction tobacco ware- 
houses in Wilson, North Carolina, which, 
incidentally, is the largest bright leaf 
tobacco market in the world. 

S. S. LAWRENCE, Vice-president, 

Branch Banking & Trust Company, 
Wilson, North Carolina 
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In the TREND of BANKING 








Finds Wage Earner 
Good Credit Risk 


A new trend in banking is exemplified by 
the liberalized loan service extended to the 
public at large by the Bank of America, 
San Francisco, Calif. At the present time, 
more than 40 per cent of all personal loans 





nee matt. 


L. M. GIANNINI 


made by the Bank of America are said to 
be without co-signers. 

Loans up to $300 are made on personal 
note, without co-signers, where the appli- 
cant has had steady employment for at 
least a year at a minimum annual wage of 
$1,500 with a well-established concern, 
and has a clear credit record. ‘The 
steadily-employed wage or salary earner 
has proved himself an excellent credit 
risk,” states L. M. Giannini, president of 
the Bank of America. 

When the bank’s loan policy was liberal- 
ized in 1936 the total personal loans that 
vear rose to $12,260,000, or more than 
the grand total for the six preceding years. 
Growth continued in 1937, the total for 
that single year reaching $20,069,344. 

The large volume of installment financing 
carried on by the Bank of America in the 
automobile, household equipment and 
home modernization fields is traced to a 
similarly liberal credit policy. The bank’s 
loans of this type have continued to 
increase despite the downward trend in 
business; 20,907 installment loans totaling 
$5,898,735 were made in January, 1938, as 
compared with 17,259 loans for $5,187,303 
in January, 1937. The full year 1937 saw 
a total of $105,000,000 in such loans, as 
against $55,000,000 in 1936. During the 
past 27 months automobile loans alone 
numbered 132,165 for a total of $67,585,- 
914. 


Reports Gain in 
A.B.A. Membership 


Approximately 375 bankers attended the 
annual spring meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, held at Edgewater Park, Biloxi, 


Miss., from April10to13. Orval W. Adams, 
president of the Association, presided at 
the sessions. 

One of the interesting highlights at the 

meeting was the encouraging report sub- 
mitted by Membership i Fred A. 
Cuscaden, vice-president of the Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. ae 
to Mr. Cuscaden, 627 banks have joine 
the Association since Sept. 1, 1937, and 
the membership gains are continuing. 
_ One reason advanced for the sizable 
increase was the recruiting of country 
banks within the ranks. The policies and 
programs of President Adams and Execu- 
tive panes, 9 Harold Stonier have had 
wide appeal to the smaller banks, who feel 
that their problems are receiving the 
interest and consideration of the Associ- 
ation. It was reported that a good share 
of the membership increase was among 
these country wan Ang whose percentage 
of membership in the A. B. A. has been 
the lowest. 

A fraction over 75 per cent of all the 
banks in the country now belong to the 
A. B. A., Mr. Cuscaden stated, and thirty 
states now have 75 per cent or more of 
their banks enrolled in the Association. 


Government Lending 
In the Rural Field 


An interesting report on the activity of 
government lending agencies in the field 
of rural credits was recently compiled by 
a committee of the Missouri Bankers 
Association. The survey covered two 
distinct classes of farm credit: (1) the long- 
term farm mortgage, and (2) short-term, 
or = credit. 

he report states that Federal Land 
Bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans 
apparently reached their peak in December, 
1936, the total on this date being $2,900,- 
936, 491. There was a decline of $52,900,- 
000 in 1937, and a further decrease is 
predicted for the future. The present 
government holdings amount to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the total farm mort- 
gage indebtedness, whereas it is pointed 
out that based on the experience of other 
countries the normal holding of the Federal 
Land Bank System would be from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent of the total. 

Farm mortgage loans of commercial 
banks on the other hand have shown a 
slight increase since the end of 1935, the 
first gain to be made in recent years. The 
peak of farm mortgage holdings by com- 
mercial banks was reached in 1920 when it 
stood at $1,447,483,000; in 1935 this had 
declined to $487,505,000, and since that 
time it has experienced a small but 
noticeable increase. The bulk of the loans 
are held by banks in towns and cities of 
relatively small size, 65 per cent of them 
being held by banks in towns of less than 
15,000 population. 

Life insurance companies prior to the 
refinancing program of the Federal Land 
banks were the most important institu- 
tional source of farm —— credit. At 
the beginning of 1930 these companies 
held 23 per cent of the estimated total of 
farm mortgage indebtedness, whereas in 
1935 this percentage had been reduced to 
16 per cent. The peak of farm loans by 
life insurance companies was reached in 
1928, with a total of $2,172,863,000; by 
1937 this had declined to $936,454,000. 

Summing up the activity of government 
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agencies with respect to farm mortgages, 
the report declares: “It may be antici- 
pated that the government operations in 
this field will gradually decline, unless 
there are further subsidies, which cannot 
now be forecast. There is no reason why a 
bank in a rural section should not make 
sound farm mortgage loans, after proper 
analysis of its time and savings deposits 
discloses the proper proportion of such 
loans that should be carried.” 

In the short-term credit field, now mainly 
represented by the Production Credit 
Associations, it is pointed out that the 
government continues to expand. At the 
end of 1937, after four years of operation, 
these institutions had outstanding loans 
totaling $138,168,896, representing an 
increase of some $33,000,000 over the 
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What Are People 
Interested In? 


Our younger generation may be some- 
what taken back at the result of an interest- 
ing tabulation compiled by the Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia. If the sale of 
United States Government booklets in the 
bank lobby can be taken as a guide, people 
are more interested in — about how 
to care for their houses and lots than on 
how to bring up their children. 

As a convenience to its ¢ustomers, last 
fall the bank placed on exhibit in the lobby 
of its main office in Richmond thirty-two 
different United States Government book- 
lets on a wide eo of subjects, for sale 
to the public at the regular government 
price, varying from five cents to fifteen 


previous year. 


cents each. 
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... AND EVERYONE 
PROFITS 


Many worthy and progres- 
sive farmers in your com- 
munity will be needing new 
modern MM cost reducing 
farm machinery and tractors 
this year. It may be that some 
of the most deserving will 
need financial assistance to 
get the modern machinery they need 
to produce their crops at the lowest 
possible cost. Some of them will, no 
doubt, come to you. It is well to remem- 
ber what Andrew M. Howe wrote in 
the January 27 ‘Printers’ Ink’’ weekly 
in an article about farm machinery. 





“The farm equipment manufacturers, by 
making mechanization possible, have 
probably contributed more to the farm- 
er's well-being than all of the legislative 
farm relief programs combined.” 


NEAR EVERYWHERE 








MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY fiNwesorta 


MINNESOTA 








A report on the sale of these booklets 
reveals that the one on “Care and Repair 
of the House” led in popularity, closely 
followed by the booklets on “How to 
Own Your Home” and “Planting and Care 
of Lawns.” A treatise on “Child Manage- 
ment” was fourth in demand. 

Analysis also indicates that bank 
customers are more interested in eating 
than in saving. Booklets on food and 
cooking had a two-to-one margin in sales 
over those on saving money by use of 
budgets and buying guides. 

The booklet of least popularity was 
“Safety for the Household”; more than 
six times as many booklets were sold on 
“Stain Removal” as on safety, indicating 
that the topic of caution has little box 
office appeal. 

The Morris Plan Bank maintained a de- 
tailed analysis of sales for each of the 33 
government booklets offered. 


Wells Fargo Bank 
Begins 87th Year 


Born in the chaos of the California Gold 
Rush, and possessing a unique historic 
background, the Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Company of San Francisco 
recently celebrated its 86th anniversary. 

In its newspaper advertising announcing 
the anniversary, Wells Fargo featured a 
rare old daguerreotype of its first banking 
and express office, located on Montgomery 





fo Today is the 86” Anniversary of \ 
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mma, Wells Fargo Bank _ 


‘ABLISHED 1852 


\ Union Trust Co. f 
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Anniversary announcement 


Street. Preserved since 1852, this was one 
of the first street views ever taken in 
San Francisco. 

This daguerreotype is being kept in the 
bank’s Historical Museum, which is open 
to the public. Other relics of California’s 
turbulent past, now on display in the 
Museum, include an original Concord 
stagecoach—eighty-year veteran of the 
trails, old gold scales, Colt revolvers, 
shotguns, gold specimens, reward posters 
and other bandit material pertaining to 
Black Bart, the Daltons and other notori- 
ous highwaymen. 
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Celebrates 50th anniversary 


Rochester Institution 
Reaches 50th Year 


In a well-designed booklet the Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., has commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its establishment. 

This well-known financial institution 
was first organized in 1868 as a safe deposit 
company only, and it was not until nine- 
teen years later that the trust function 
was added. 

The bank’s president, Robert C. Watson, 
next year will have also rounded out fift 
years of service, having joined the sta 
as messenger in 1889. In fact, the staff 
of the Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company, which numbers one hundred, 
is notable for its group of employees with 
records of long service. Five members of 
the staff have been with the organization 
for thirty-five years or more. 


Air Conditioned 
Telephone Booth 


What is said to be the world’s first air 
conditioned telephone booth has _ been 
installed in the lobby of the First National 
Savings and Loan Association in Atlanta, 
Ga. It is reported to be the smallest space 
ever air conditioned for public comfort. 

A continuous supply of fresh air is 
poured into the heath and humidity and 
temperature are regulated to balance the 
heat load thrown off by the human body 
in the small space. 

The booth air conditioning is an exten- 
sion of a system installed by the Carrier 
Corporation for the entire banking space, 
including the director’s room, mezzanine 
and second floor. 


Program for Annual 
Savings Conference 


An exceptionally interesting program 
featuring a number of noted A a. has 
been arranged for the 18th annual con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, to be held May 4, 
5 and 6 in New York City. About 1,000 
delegates, representing 15,000,000 deposi- 
tors holding more than $10,000,000,000 of 
deposits, are expected to attend. 

roblems of the smaller banks will be 
given special consideration at a luncheon 
May 5. There will be speakers with a 
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thorough knowledge of the subject, fol- 
lowed by an open discussion period. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, outspoken 
commentator on the national scene, will 
give his views on the general economic and 
amg outlook at the evening banquet 

ay 5. 

Other outstanding speakers, scheduled 
to discuss vital topics at the various con- 
ference sessions, include: Edwin W. 
Kemmerer, Professor of Economics and 
Director of the Bureau of International 
Finance, Princeton University; M. S. 
Szymczak, member of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System; and 
John H. Fahey, chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. 


Investigation 
Of Short Selling 


The Twentieth Century Fund, an en- 
dowed foundation for independent research 
in economic problems, announces that it 
has appointed a special investigating com- 
mittee to make a far-reaching inquiry into 
the practice of short selling. The project 
is said to have been undertaken at the 
New York Stock Exchange’s own behest. 

The scope of the inquiry will cover not 
only the effects of short selling on market 
prices but also upon the adequacy of the 
market for individual stocks. It is promised 
that the findings of the committee will be 
published “‘no matter what they may be,” 
on the grounds that the public should be 
informed to what extent, if any, short 
selling has been responsible for the drastic 
decline in security values during recent 
months. 

Henry I. Harriman, Boston utilities 
executive and former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, is 
chairman of the investigating committee. 
Other members include leaders in the 
banking, business and professional fields. 


Dressing Up 
The Bank’s Mail 


That banks are intent on selling them- 
selves and their services to the public to a 
reater extent than ever before is evidenced 
y their growing tendency to dress up 
outgoing mail. 
or example, the Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank of Salinas, Cali- 
fornia, has worked up a series of colored 
stickers which are attached to outgoing 
mail. Similar to the familiar stickers 
which Western Union has long employed 
on telegrams, this advertising medium is 
used by the bank to stress the advisability 
of maintaining savings and checking 
accounts. 

The Union Planters National Bank & 
Trust Company, of Memphis, Tennessee, 
uses its oe meter to print an advertis- 
ing message by carrying an extra slug at 
the left of the postage imprint. In one 
instance the slug prints the outline of 
three office buildings with the notation, 
“3 Convenient Locations.” This message, 
tied to the return card in the corner of the 
envelope, calls strong attention to the 
bank’s ready accessibility. Furthermore, 
as the postage meter uses red ink, the 
bank gets a two-color print job at little cost. 
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RECESSIONS MAKE 
CAREFUL BUYERS. 
POOR’S NEW COM- 
PLETE SERVICES 
ELIMINATE MUCH 
DUPLICATION FOR 
BANKERS. CAREFUL 


BUYERS USE POOR’S. 
Stamp Appraisals 


We offer a stamp appraisal service to estates 
and loan departments that gives you the 
current cash value of stamp collections. 
Appraisals made by experts of many years 
experience. WRITE US FOR DETAILS. 


MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. 
420 Caxton Bidg. - Cleveland, Ohio 
















Postage meter prints ‘‘ad’’ 


Numerical Strength 
Of Credit Unions 


Some idea as to the widespread organi- 
zation of credit unions, in one state at 
least, is disclosed in a statistical booklet 
prepared by the State of Illinois. 

Approximately 425 credit unions are 
listed in this booklet, as compared with the 
total of 567 state banks in Illinois. The 
credit unions represent a wide variety of 
endeavors, including employees’ groups, 
church societies, student and teacher asso- 
ciations, community groups, consumer co- 
operatives, labor unions, farmer groups,etc. 


Scanning the New 
Book Offerings 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 
THROUGH BUSINESS PUBLICA- 
TIONS. By Mabel P. Hanford. Harper 
. — Publishers, New York City. 

2.50. 

This is said to be the first treatment in 
book form dealing with the problem of 
efficient use of trade or business publica- 
tions. The author considers such phases 
as circulation and circulation methods, 
editorial standards, advertising rates and 
commissions, copy problems, etc., in 
evaluating the effectiveness of trade papers 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 








What cotton is to Dixie and wheat to 
the northwest, Steel is to the Great 
Lakes Region. Abundantly available 





in this industrial area are the mate- 
rials—iron ore, coal and limestone—needed for 
the production of this essential material of our 
civilization. Where steel is made, industry flour- 
ishes. Here in the Great. Lakes Area, 28% of 
America’s population produces 40% of the 
country’s manufactured products. 

During the last half century, Central National 
Bank of Cleveland has been closely associated 
with the industry and commerce of this region. 
It is known as the Bank of the Great Lakes. 
The facilities and experience of this bank are 
available to all companies who do business in 


this great area. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL DANK. 






Member Federal Deposit 
of Cleveland ie eh Peiaacotian 
THE BANK of the GREAT LAKES 
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as selling media. Mrs. Hanford, member 
of a prominent advertising agency, has 
based her conclusions on the findings of 
extended research on this subject. 


Booklet Cultivates 
Employee Good Will 


A suggestion to personnel directors in 
larger banks is contained in an employees’ 
edition of an annual business report for 
1937, issued by the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of St. Louis. 

This 16-page booklet, which is well- 
illustrated with drawings and photographs, 
is in keeping with the growing trend toward 
cultivation of better employee relations. 
In his informal, personalized message the 
president of the $50,000,000 corporation 


| figuratively sits down and talks with fellow 


workers about the business. 

He outlines the company’s responsibility 
toward stockholders, employees and cus- 
tomers; explains how capital is invested 
and how the income derived from sales is 
divided; tells of the adjustments made 
necessary by depressions and of efforts to 
offset such declines by research develop- 
ments. A_ simplified balance sheet is 


| reproduced showing assets and liabilities, 
| and the president concludes his message 


with a summary of 1937 business and some- 


| thing as to the outlook for 1938. 


Copies of this constructive gesture to 


| employees may be had upon request either 


to the Monsanto Company or to The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


Palm Beach 
Bank Re-designed 


A distinct departure in exterior treat- 
ment and many interior innovations 
characterize the recent improvements and 
additions to The First National Bank in 


| Palm Beach, Palm Beach, Fla. 


In designing additions to the bank 
building such as a brokerage office on the 
round floor and offices on the second 

oor, the architect had the problem of 

providing more space without losing the 
impression of an average-sized structure to 
conform with surrounding buildings. This 
he did by constructing two additional 
small buildings giving the effect of three 
individual units with Sifferent architectural 
designs. Facades of these three units are 
of different colors to further distinguish 
them. 

A complete transformation has taken 
place within the bank, oe | enlarge- 
ment of the main banking floor and 
rearrangement of departments to facilitate 
work and add to customer convenience. 





Improved Palm Beach bank 
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President Clark, left, explains to a customer how direct sending arrangements with other banks facilitate collections 


Pushing Co vecTIONS 


How one bank, through effective solicitation, has developed 
its collection business into a productive source of profit 


occurred to us that the collection 
function of our bank was sus- 
ceptible of development. 

As we studied collections we came 
to the conclusion that they are likely 
to be overlooked by many banks, 
especially those of medium size, as a 
source of revenue. We concluded that 
collections are more likely to be over- 
looked than deposits or loans and 
discounts. 

Strictly agricultural communities 
obviously offer little business of this 
type, and leading companies in major 
centers generally recognize the advan- 
tage of handling non-cash items 
through banks. Judging from our 
study, and our experience, it is in 
communities like Kalamazoo, a city of 
approximately 60,000 population with 
an average number of commercial 
enterprises, that there is probably the 
greatest opportunity for expanding a 
profitable collection business. 


ot ene last year the thought 


By 
DUNLAP C. CLARK 


President, The American National Bank 
of Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


» 
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The present appears to be an auspi- 
cious time for developing collections. 
With business conditions as they are, 
companies are more likely to resort to 
a collection than an open account 
basis for sales. Concerns accustomed 
to pay promptly are inclined to ask 
terms based on notes, and an increase 
in trade acceptances is observed. This, 
accordingly, seems a particularly favor- 
able time to discuss collection facilities 
from the customers’ standpoint. And 
from the side of the banks, the added 
income should be welcome to com- 
pensate somewhat for declining returns 
from loans and investments. 

The background of our program to 
develop collections is pretty much the 
background of our bank. It was 
organized as a new institution Novem- 
ber 1, 1933. With no deposits then, 


Home of the American National 
Bank of Kalamazoo 


eg ee 


| 











The bank’s policy of personal calls is followed on collections. 
business man, right, gets details first-hand from the collection teller 


at its inception, it was necessary to 
solicit accounts on an aggressive basis, 
and even before the charter was 
granted the bank’s officers called upon 
prospective customers. This policy 
has been continued and has resulted in 
present resources of over six million 
dollars. 

Because we are a new bank, per- 
haps, we have been exceedingly active. 
Besides aggressively soliciting deposits 
by means of personal calls we solicited 
loans. We increased them $1,717,222 
in the two and a half years ending 
December 31, 1937. We have actively 
stressed customer relations. 


OW, we are applying this same 
aggressive policy to collections, 
both as a means of closer contact with 
customers and as a source of further 
revenue. In _ their periodic calls, 
officers were asked to stress this angle. 
It was found that most concerns were 
handling their own mailing of non- 
cash items to points where they were 
payable, obviously involving consider- 
able unnecessary work and expense. 
In many cases such concerns were un- 
familiar with the details of collection 
service by banks, and in other instances 
they were merely clinging to their old 
practice of direct sending because of 
sheer inertia. This individual routing 
of collection items involved charges in 
all cases as much, if not more, than 
would be encountered if the local 
bank forwarded them —in addition to 
the postage and handling expense. 
There are numerous sources of leads 
to local collection business. Customers 
already patronizing the collection de- 
partment, as discerned from a review 
of the records of that cage, were called 
upon and many were found to be 
routing through us only occasionally. 
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A local 


It was comparatively easy to obtain 
most if not all their outgoing items. 

A list of other concerns in similar 
lines of business, which by analogy 
should use such credit items but were 
not using our facilities, was compiled 
and the managements were contacted. 
Our credit manager, when spreading 
financial statements, provided names 
of those companies showing an appre- 
ciable ‘“‘Notes Receivable” total. Con- 
cerns occasionally discounting trade 
paper were reported by the discount 
department, with the thought that 
notes remaining in their files might 
well be placed with us for collection. 

These three departments then —col- 
lection, credit and discount — proved 
to be the most fertile sources of leads, 
which were referred to the senior 
officers. It was found especially effec- 
tive to have the collection teller, 
directly in charge of the transactions, 
aid in soliciting such business. 

Concurrent with the personal visits, 
a series of advertisements was run in 
the Kalamazoo newspaper explaining 
the advantages of routing collection 
items through a local bank, and these 
were supplemented by personal letters 
to customers. Such approaches aid, 
but cannot supplant, personal calls in 
effectiveness. The very fact that time 
is taken to visit a man in his office gains 
his interest, and on these calls the 
methods of handling collections can 
be more fully explained and questions 
answered. 

As our volume of outgoing items 
increased, direct sending arrangements 
were set up with banks in those 
centers throughout the country on 
which any appreciable volume was 
received. This was accomplished 
through correspondence, and personal 
contacts. These direct connections 


not only save time in collection through 
eliminating intermediaries, but in some 
cases result in a reduction of expense 
to the sending customer. When 
changes of instruction are involved, 
as occasionally happens, the direct 
arrangements patently expedite prompt 
handling of outgoing items. 

This ties in directly with the second 
phase of our collection activities, 
namely, building a volume of incoming 
collections. Most of the sending 
arrangements are of reciprocal nature, 
with many large banks in distant 
points mailing directly to us such 
non-cash items as they receive on 
Kalamazoo. Thus we enjoy their 
undivided sendings of such items on 
our city as are not specifically routed 
elsewhere, whereas if they came 
through ordinary channels they would 
probably be shared with other local 
commercial banks. Following is an 
example of the type of letter sent to 
outside banks suggesting such a recip- 
rocal arrangement: 

“Gentlemen: 

“Because of the important position 
which Kalamazoo holds as the center 
of the trade area in Southwestern 
Michigan, we have built up an unusual 
volume of collection business for a 
bank our size, and believe that we 
can offer a service second to none in 
our city for handling such items. 

“To increase our volume further, I 
should count it a personal favor if 
you would investigate your sendings 
on Kalamazoo and if not inconsistent 
with your policy, direct them to us. 
Many of our arrangements call for 
transfer of proceeds to Chicago, New 
York or Detroit correspondents for 
credit of the sending banks, which we 
shall gladly do for you, or shall remit 
directly to you should you prefer. In 
reciprocation, we should be pleased to 
route all of our collections on your city 
to your bank. 

“Believing that you will find our 
facilities unusually efficient, I shall 















AN EXItRA MEASUSE OF SERVicE 





Through the nation-wide acquaintance 
of our officers among banks, we have 
established connections in all centers 
for direct routing of collection items. 
This assures the maximum of speed, 
service and economy in their handling. 


These personalized facilities are 
afforded our customers at no extra 
cost. 


WA MERICAN 


NATIONALS 


of Kalamazoo\, 





Newspaper advertising supplements— 
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OF KALAMAZOO 


CHARTER HO. BORO 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





Mr. Jonn Doe, President 
Widget Manufacturing Compeny 
Kelamazoo, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Doe: 





actually a reduction of expense. 


| It would please us to have you avail yourselves of this 
} service and we should welcome an opportunity to discuss 
it with you either in the bank or at your office at 


your convenience. 


kindest regarcs, 


Yours sincerely, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


| Many of our customers are entrusting their outgoing 

j drafts to our Collection Department for prompt and 
efficient handling. Through personal acquaintence 
with bankers throughout the country, we have established 
reciprocal sending arrangements with institutions in the 
principel centers, enabling us to collect directly moet 
such items ordinarily routed through intermediaries. 

+ This not only essures quicker returns but in some cases 


Awaiting «ith interest your response, and assuring you 
again of our desire to cooperate fully, we remain, with 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


OF KALAMAZOO 


CHARTER NO, 19020 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Mr. John Doe, President 
“Widget Manufacturing Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Mr. Kelly hae told us of his visit with you 
yesterday, and we thang you for your courtesy 
to him. 


It is gretifying to learn of your intention of 
using our Collection facilities, end ve are 
awaiting receipt of your items. These will be 
carefully followed and payment or non-payment 
promptly reported. 


Becauee of our many direct sending arrangements, 
we feel in potition to extend er. unueually 
efficient service in this field, and we trust 
thet you will continue its active use. 


With beet wishes, we remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


a Fe aga 





Letters to local concerns call attention to the bank’s collection service or follow up personal calls 


much appreciate your consideration 
and response at your convenience.” 

As some of these arrangements 
undoubtedly were entered into tenta- 
tively, acceding to our request on a 
trial basis, it is gratifying to observe 
that none have been discontinued. We 
have set up a permanent record file of 
these banking connections, showing 
the total number of incoming and out- 
going items each month. 


OUR incoming collection register pro- 
vided a list of Kalamazoo concerns 
upon which we received occasional 










Efficient routing of collection 
items is an important phase of 
banking demanding specialized 
knowledge. The nation-wide 
experience of our officers in 
this field is at the command 

of our customers. We cordially 
invite discussion of these 
facilities. 


A MERIC AN 





personal solicitation on collections 


items. These were contacted and 
invited to specify our bank hereafter. 
In several cases they supplied names 
of out-of-town firms drawing on them 
with fair regularity, and granted us 
permission to solicit the handling of 
their drafts. Further leads along 
these lines were also given by the local 
railroad and trucking offices. Follow- 
ing is a letter to an out-of-town con- 
cern soliciting their collection business: 
“Gentlemen: 

“It is our understanding that you 
make fairly frequent shipments to the 
Smithers Company, of our city, against 
draft. 

“Having a highly specialized collec- 
tion department and a central location, 
we are in a position to give unusual 
service both to shipper and consignee 
on such transactions, and should very 
much appreciate your entrusting to 
us all such items which you have on 
Kalamazoo. These could either be 
sent directly to us, or through your 
usual banking channels with our bank 
specified on the draft. Collection 
charges are uniform among _ local 
banks, being governed by agreement. 

“Your consideration of our sugges- 
tion will be appreciated, and we shall 
value response at your convenience.” 

This letter, as well as the one previ- 
ously quoted, was signed by the 
writer, and proved to our satisfaction 
the advantage of this type of solicita- 
tion. Not only did the resultant in- 


crease in incoming items improve our 
revenue, but it also provided valuable 
contacts with local customers and 
non-customers. From the latter, ac- 
counts have come to us as their 
acquaintance in the bank has been 
broadened through this relationship. 


Tas program of development, like 

any other, can be effective only as 
it is consistently followed. The collec- 
tion teller must be “public relations 
minded” and realize that the prime 
responsibility for success is his. He 
must also have the active support of 
the senior officers in discussing the 
services with customers in the bank 
and in their offices. Our collection 
teller so increased the volume and 
profit in this field that he was made 
an officer the first of this year. 

As we review our campaign to 
increase collections, as a part of our 
continuous activity to increase the 
business and revenue of our bank, we 
cannot refrain from stressing the 
effectiveness of an aggressive customer 
relations’ policy. There is no question 
in our minds that advertising effort 
and the personal calls of officers will 
build business. 

We know that this has been true in 
our campaign for collection business, 
and that our efforts have resulted in a 
substantial increase in the revenue we 
receive from this department of our 
banking business. 
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ORTHERN California, from San 
| Francisco Bay east to Sacra- 


mento, and from Ukiah south 
to Salinas, is rich farming country. 
The land will grow almost anything, 
and wherever you live in the United 
States, it is probable that at least 
once a week, if not once a day, you 
eat something from this region. It 
may be walnuts from Stockton, grapes 
from Merced, apples from Watson- 
ville, lettuce from Salinas, prunes from 
San Jose, or any number of other 
agricultural products. However, this 
isn’t a story about foodstuffs; instead 
it’s about a bankers’ discussion group, 
and the point of mentioning walnuts, 
lettuce and prunes in the same breath 
is to stress the fact that country banks 
operating throughout this district come 
in contact with widely differing types 
of agriculture and hence with widely 
differing basic problems. 

Yet in spite of this, twelve of us 
located in this region have for the past 
three years been co-operating for 
better bank management. In_ this 
arrangement we share with each other, 
in complete frankness, the operating 
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A lwelve-bBank 


Discussion Group 


By 
L. H. LOPES 


President, The Pajaro Valley National Bank and the Pajaro Valley 
Savings Bank, Watsonville, California 


Through the exchange of vital operating 
data, this group of independent country 
banks in California has reduced expenses 
and raised the level of bank management 


data of our respective banks. For a 
number of years I had been keeping 
this information on the two Pajaro 
Valley banks with which I am associ- 
ated in comprehensive statistical form, 
but with no opportunity to compare 
results with other similarly situated 
banks. 

Naturally I wanted to make such 
comparisons as I felt would help us 
and at the same time benefit any 


banks that would co-operate with us, 
so in the fall of 1934 I brought the 
matter up following a meeting of the 
Committee on Banking Practice of 
the California Bankers Association. 
I suggested that if some of us got 
together and exchanged vital infor- 
mation concerning our respective banks 
we might be able to effect operating 
economies and perhaps turn in larger 
gross earnings. 








INCOME 
Gross Earnings: 
Interest Collected (detail be- 
low) 
Rents Collected 
Collection and Exchange (de- 
tail below) 
Safe Deposit Rents 
Recoveries 
Service Charges (detail below) 
Real Estate Income 
Profit on Bond Transactions 
Sundries 


Total Gross Earnings 


Detail of Interest Collected: 
On Loans 
On Bank Balances 
On Bonds 
On Collections 
On Discounts 


Total as Above 








Amount 










Table I-INCOME AND EXPENSE STUDY COMPILED ON A 


Detail of Collection and Ex- 


% To Change Fees: 


7 % To Average 
Total 


Deposits 
Sales 


Collection Fees 


Escrow Fees and Charges ntti ae 


Commission—Stock and Bond 


Commission— Rent Collection 


% To 


Amount Total 


Exchange— Domestic and 


Foreign 


Appraisement Fees See ee 


Credit Reports 


Trust and Administration Fees... esa. 


Total as Above 





Detail of Service Charges: 
On Checking Accounts call 
On Savings Accounts reas 
On Returned Checks 
On Overdrafts 


Total as Above 


On Small Loans 


% To Average 
Deposits 
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The idea was so well received that 
we all remained in session that night. 
Andrew Miller, who was then secretary 
of the California Bankers Association, 
put the resources of his office at our 
disposal and we organized what we 
subsequently called the Bankers Dis- 
cussion Group. We decided to limit 
the size of the Group to twelve non- 
competing independent country banks, 
and that instead of discussing matters 
of banking philosophy we would get 
down to cases and talk about operating 
details. 


N a sense we constituted ourselves 

as a research staff on ways and means 
to develop better country bank man- 
agement. This has meant that we 
have had to do a lot of detail work that 
some of us had never done before. In 
one way or another we have studied 
and reduced to figures every operating 
phase of our respective banks, and 
for every hour we have spent in Group 
meetings we have spent ten hours in 
outside study. But the effort seems 
to have been worthwhile; at least none 
of us want to give up the association, 
and of the original twelve banks in 
the Group only two have dropped out. 
These left because they ceased to 
function as independent banks, and 
there was no difficulty in finding two 
others to take their places. Indeed, 

















the newcomers considered themselves Map showing the twelve banks which comprise the discussion 
‘ group devoted to better management. The entire section is 
fortunate, for a member of the oup strongly agricultural, making for a mutuality of interests 
obtains the type of information for 
which bank analysts charge a sub- 
stantial sum. stick to judge ourselves by. Tabu- by code numbers, a precaution con- 


But before we really began to func- lated analyses of each bank were set 
tion as a research staff on independent _ up side by side on a ruled form which form are of a confidential nature. 
country banking we had to get a_ fits into a loose-leaf folder. On this These analysis forms are compiled 
common denominator, a measuring form the member banks are identified annually for each bank in the Group, 


sidered wise because the figures on this 
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COMPARATIVE BASIS BY BANKERS DISCUSSION GROUP 






























































EXPENSE %To %ToAverage Detail of Advertising %To %ToAverage 
Expenses (Operating) : 7 Total * Deposits _ er Total — 

Salaries (detail below) . 1" 

Freight, Drayage and Express eer nv 

Suilie Sica _ Novelties and Sundries 

Advertising (detail below) aaa 

Light, Water, Fuel and Globes 

Toephaun and Telegraph a Percentage Total Advertising 

Stationery and Printing wi , to Gross Income 

Legal Expense a Interest Paid: 

Dues and Donations wpticinitcttcns* * bagi On Borrowed Money — 

Insurance and Bond Premiums — On Public Funds 

Duties, Charges— Banking On Certificates of Deposit 

Department SO . On Savings Accounts 
Sundry Expense = 8 —— = 


Rental Account 
Total Operating Expenses 


Total Interest Paid 


Taxes Paid: 
State Corporation 

















City 
Detail of Salaries: County 
Officers rer ee cere Income and Ex. Profits—Federal & 
Employees PEE aD SE RAS Income and Ex. Profits—State 
Directors 


pabhacaie Capital Stock 
eee Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Total as Above Total Taxes Paid 





Finance Committee 
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President Lopes, who sponsored the 
idea of combined bank research 


on the basis of data obtained from the 
members through a questionnaire. 

There is not, it is true, anything very 
original about the type of information 
here gathered, as a study of Table II 
illustrating this article will show. 
Recently it was pointed out that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco was compiling almost the same 
figures, grouped as to size of bank, for 
the twelfth Federal Reserve District. 
We also get similar figures on all the 
country national banks in California 
from the California Bankers Associ- 
ation, with which we have always 
worked closely, first through Andrew 
Miller and later with his successor as 
executive manager, Laurel Hodges. 

The fact is that the very lack of 
originality in our own compilations is 
an asset, for we can intelligently check 
our positions. both individually and as 
a group, against the general position of 
Western banking. This is well worth 
while but it is really of secondary 
consideration, for the primary purpose 
of our common denominator analysis 
is to make it possible for each of us 
to measure our particular bank against 
every other bank in the Group. This 
can be done understandingly because 
we know a good deal about the condi- 
tions under which each Group member 
operates and can thus make necessary 
allowances for local differences, with 
the result that we come to know just 
about where we stand as individuals in 
relation to each other. 

However, these comparisons al- 
though interesting in themselves would 
not be of much practical value unless 
we put them to use. To have this 


tabulation and not to improve our 
operations as a result would be like 
having a common language, but not 
speaking it. 


Essentially this tabula- 


tion is only a key to be used to open 
more vital discussions. 

A typical example was the analysis of 
our savings deposit position. Unlike 
some states, savings deposits in Cali- 
fornia banks are very heavy. For our 
Group as a whole, savings funds consti- 
tute 67.05 per cent of our total deposit 
liability and the bank with the smallest 
percentage of savings shows 56.97 per 
cent. From this it follows that savings 
are extremely important and at the 
same time account for a considerable 
proportion of bank expense. Because 
of this we dug into these accounts 
pretty thoroughly and came up with 
the information that about half of 
our savings account activity was de- 
rived from accounts with balances of 
less than $50, but that such accounts 
only accounted for 1 per cent or less 
of our total savings deposits. Obviously 
then, as has usually been found to 
be the case with commercial accounts, 
the good accounts were carrying the 
poor ones. As a result of these find- 
ings, we devised savings account 
service charges. In my own particular 
bank we allow withdrawals not to 
exceed two a month, or six in a six- 
month period, without charge. On 
excess withdrawals a charge of twenty- 
five cents each is made. 


Table IL—SUMMARY OF 
OPERATING DATA 


No. 1 No. 2 
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Similarly, through our studies 
of activity on the commercial side, 
most of us have turned to the 
service charge. This matter has been 
so fully discussed during the past few 
years that I won’t go into it here, 
except to point out that this Group 
of ours probably saved individual 
banks considerable time and trouble 
through our joint efforts, for some of 
us had already experimented with the 
service charge principle. Thus through 
the Group we all had access to the 
knowledge developed individually. 

Altogether we have studied our 
deposit position from five different 
angles, including a breakdown of both 
savings and commercial deposits ac- 
cording to size and activity, and a 
study of inactive savings accounts. 
Our primary study, however, and one 
we never leave for very long is a con- 
tinuing analysis of our income and 
expense accounts. To do this we 
annually make up comparative income 
and expense registers, which break 
down the summary figures on our 
master form (the common denomina- 
tor) into their component parts. 

Thus on the income side we break 
down earnings into twenty-seven indi- 
vidualitems, as shown on Tablel, and ex- 
pense down into thirty-four. (See page 30) 





Master analysis chart which contains summarized operating 
data from each bank. Because this information is confidential 


in nature, 





member banks are identified by code numbers 
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Policy of strengthening bank positions to be continued by 
the FDIC....The new Federal National Mortgage Association 
is ready for business.... The new loaning powers of the RFC 


By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


FDIC Basic Policies 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation intends to 
continue vigorously its policy of merging and consolidating 
weak banks and making loans on bank assets in order to 
prevent possible failures, and for this purpose asked 
Congress to continue for another two years its powers to 
make loans to banks which otherwise would expire June 30, 
1938. The FDIC sees a need for continuing its policy of 
making selected loans to certain banks particularly for the 
purpose of facilitating mergers with other banks in the 
same community which have been closed or are in danger 
of being forced to cease operations. Such consolidations 
have been found to be more satisfactory to depositors and 
less expensive to the corporation than the alternate pro- 
cedure of permitting a bank to fail. 

At the same time, the corporation is giving much 
attention to plans for improving the position of “‘going” 
institutions, to use the expression of Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley. In a recent discussion, Mr. Crowley emphasized 
the objective of achieving needed reform by the voluntary 
action of enlightened bank managers. The points cited were 


improvement of both the ability and conscience of hank 
management, progressive improvement of bank assets, 
proper provision for depreciation and losses, and the 
building of an adequate capital cushion. 

Studies made by the FDIC show that during the past 
few years there has been a notable improvement in the 
quality of the assets held by most banks. At the end of 
1937, cash and amounts due from banks constituted 27.5 
per cent of the assets of the insured commercial banks of 
the country and United States Government securities con- 
stituted another 25.2 per cent. Bank loans appear on the 
whole to be sound, in the opinion of FDIC officials, and 
only a relatively small proportion of the securities held by 
banks are of a low credit status. 

A recent survey showed that about 87.5 per cent of the 
securities held by insured banks have a rating of Baa or 
better, and 73 per cent of the securities held by these banks 
are of A quality or better. In spite of this, FDIC examiners 
have been warned to be on guard against what is declared 
to be the speculative tendency of a sizable minority of 
bankers and to insist that securities should be bought from 
the investment point of view to be held to maturity and 
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that shifts in bank security holdings should be made only 
for the purpose of improving quality of the bank’s portfolio. 

The corporation will also continue to insist that all 
banks, regardless of their condition, make regular and 
reasonable allowance for depreciation of fixed assets and 
eliminate known losses as they arise. Maintenance of 
adequate capital in proportion to deposits, regardless of the 
degree of liquidity, is another point in the FDIC’s program 
for going banks, on the ground that if depositors are to be 
assured payment at par of the banks’ contractural obliga- 
tions, the banks’ capital accounts must represent cushions 
sufficiently large to absorb fluctuations in value which are 
likely to occur during the normal run of the business cycle. 
Chairman Crowley has insisted that the FDIC will continue 
its prosecution of this program for going banks as vigorously 
and as consistently as is possible in order to keep banks 
from deteriorating into what he calls problem cases. 

In spite of the good financial position of the FDIC 
there is little prospect for any reduction in insurance 
assessments for a number of years until the corporation’s 
reserve has been further built up and a normal loss expect- 
ancy has been worked out. The corporation now has an 
income of about $49,000,000 per year and during last year 
its surplus increased by about $40,000,000, including more 
than $1,000,000 which represented an excess of investment 
income over all losses and expenses for the period. The 
latest balance sheet of the corporation shows a surplus of 
$100,703,322 which includes assessments on banks in the 
amount of $92,251,513 as well as $8,451,808 representing an 
excess of investment income over all expenses and losses. 


The Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


The Federal National Mortgage Association set up by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation immediately after 
passage of the new law is now ready to do business and has 
made known the terms under which it will purchase mort- 
gages from banks and other lending institutions. Originally 
called the National Mortgage Association of Washington, 
its name has now been changed to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association in order to indicate its connection 
with the Federal Government and to avoid confusion with 
the names of mortgage associations which may be formed 
by private capital. 

The Federal Association has an initial capital of $10,000,- 
000 and a paid-in surplus of $1,000,000, all contributed by 
the RFC, and the RFC has an additional $40,000,000 
available to contribute to the capital of this association or 
to use in buying the stock of privately formed national 
mortgage associations in order to get them started in this 
new field of real estate investment. 

The association now stands ready to purchase from 
lending institutions approved by the FHA any insured 
mortgage on a residence of from one to four families with 
a face value of not in excess of $16,000 at a price equal to 
the unpaid principal plus accrued interest. Such purchases 
will be limited to mortgages insured after January 1, 1937, 
and secured by property on which construction had begun 
after January 1, 1936. On mortgages written under the 
amended act where the mortgage bears 5 per cent interest 
and the mortgagor is not required to pay a service fee, the 
association will allow the bank three-fourths of 1 per cent 
out of the interest collected for servicing. On mortgages 
written before the act was amended and where the mort- 
gagor is required to pay a service fee, the association will 
allow one-half of 1 per cent out of the interest collected as a 
service fee to the bank selling the mortgage. Where the 
interest rate is less than 5 per cent, the service fee will be 
reduced to an amount that will allow the association a net 
interest return of 44% per cent. The service charge allow- 
ance will be discontinued when the servicing institution fails 
to render proper services in this. respect, and may be 
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Governor ERNEST G. DRAPER 


New Member of the 
Federal Reserve Board 


A varied experience in business and public service 
is brought to the Federal Reserve Board by its 
newest member, Ernest G. Draper of Noroton, Conn., 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
assumed the new duties on March 30, 1938, filling 
the vacancy left by Joseph A. Broderick. 

Mr. Draper was born in Washington, D. C., 
May 15, 1885, and received his B. A. degree from 
Amherst College in 1906. He began his business 
career as a clerk in New York City, later becoming 
president of the American Creosoting Company. 
He was appointed Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
in August, 1935. During the war he served in the 
Navy as a lieutenant. Among his other activities, 
Mr. Draper has been a member of the New York 
State Commission on Unemployment, vice-president 
of the American Management Association, president 
of the American Association of Labor Legislation, 
member of the American Economics Association 
and Academy of Political Science, member of the 
Advisory Council for the Department of Commerce, 
and has been active in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 








delivery of the mortgage. 


canceled or altered by the association after five years from 
the date of the mortgage. 

The association will also make commitments to pur- 
chase for future delivery mortgages that are to be insured 
by the FHA when the transaction is completed, and for 
such commitments the institution obtaining them will be 
charged 1 per cent of the amount of the commitment, this 
fee to be remitted upon delivery of the mortgage or returned 
to the bank if a satisfactory explanation is given for non- 
The association will also pur- 
chase mortgages on large scale housing projects and will 
make advances for their construction provided an applica- 
tion is submitted before the project is started. ; 
The association will market its obligations through 
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public offerings as soon as its capital has been invested in 
FHA-insured mortgages, and these obligations are expected 
to provide an attractive new field of investment for banks 
and private investors. They will be exempt from normal 
taxation, and while not guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment they will be backed by insured mortgages and in case 
of default the mortgages will be exchanged for FHA 
debentures which are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

Officials of the FHA point out that these obligations 
possess features which sharply distinguish them from real 
estate bond issues used extensively in the mortgage markets 
of the past and that individuals will now be certain of a 
safe and secure real estate bond investment. Because 
long-term amortized mortgages themselves are by nature 
unsuitable investments for individuals, they may be 
written only by institutions approved as mortgages by the 
FHA, and thus large individual investors and trust funds 
have been unable to participate in the program. Through 
purchasing obligations of national mortgage associations, 
such investors will be able to obtain what is in effect an 
insured real estate bond. ' 

In discussing the relationship between a _ national 
mortgage association and banks writing insured mortgages, 
the FHA declares: ‘Associations should furnish a ready 
market for the sale of insured mortgages to them by 
approved mortgagees. Such a market would make possible 
the free flow of mortgage money at uniform and relatively 
low rates of interest from one end of the country to the 
other, and thus introduce flexibility into the nation’s home 
mortgage structure. The conception of national mortgage 
associations as a mortgage discount bank system differs 
somewhat, however, from the ordinary procedure of such 
rediscounting agencies as the Federal Reserve Bank. The 
terms upon which purchases may be made, and whether 
they are made, will be a matter for the associations’ discre- 
tion. Thus the process of absorbing mortgage paper will 
not operate automatically. In periods of financial difficulty, 
to be sure, there probably would be a tendency on the part 
of lending institutions to sell substantial portions of their 
mortgage holdings to national mortgage associations, which, 
in turn, might find such periods advantageous for adding 
to their holdings. To this extent national mortgage 
associations would act as liquifying agencies for lending 
institutions and thus add to the liquidity of the insured 
mortgage instrument.” 


The RFC’s New Lending Power 


The passage of an act substantially widening the lending 
powers of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap- 
parently ends, for this session of Congress, discussion of 
various plans for the creation of a new government agency 
to provide credit for business. The new law, sponsored by 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, with the approval of the 
administration, was rushed through Congress in short order 
as a substitute for a system of Federal intermediate busi- 
ness credit banks, authority to permit banks to underwrite 
security issues, government insurance of bank loans to 
business, and several other proposals. 

The RFC is now empowered to make loans to munici- 
palities and public agencies and to private corporations, 
either with or without the co-operation of banks, under such 
terms and maturities as it desires to June 30, 1939. It is 
strictly an emergency measure. The new law states that 
the RFC is “authorized and empowered to purchase the 
securities and obligations of, and to make loans to, any 
business enterprise when capital or credit, at prevailing 
rates for the character of loan applied for, is not otherwise 
available.” 

It is required that all such loans and purchases of 
securities shall be “‘in the opinion of the board of directors, 
of such sound value, or so secured, as reasonably to assure 
retirement or payment; may be made or effected either 





The Comptroller’s Ruling 
on Modernization Loans 


A new ruling by the Comptroller of the Currency 
will permit national banks to expand the making of 
property modernization loans under Title I of the 
housing act. 

National bank examiners have been instructed 
that such loans when backed by mortgages are not 
to be classified as real estate loans under the pro- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Act which prevents a 
national bank from making real estate loans in 
excess of 60 per cent of its time and savings deposits 
or 100 per cent of its capital, whichever is greater. 
Banks are not required to take mortgages or deeds 
of trust against property in making Title I loans, 
but in many cases they do take security of this sort. 

In his instructions to examiners, the Comptroller 
states that these insured Title I loans are based upon 
the character and earning power of the borrower 
and the protection afforded the bank by the insur- 
ance of such loans under the provisions of the 
national housing act, and that in view of this in- 
sured loans and advances of credit and purchases of 
obligations representing loans and advances of 
credit made under Title I of the housing act should 
not be classified as real estate loans even though 
security for them is taken by a,national bank in the 
form of a mortgage or deed of trust. 























directly or in co-operation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to participate or by the 
purchase or participation, or otherwise; shall be made only 
when, in the opinion of the board of directors, the business 
enterprise is solvent; and shall be made under such terms, 
conditions, and restrictions as the corporation may deter- 
mine.” While the authority to make new loans and commit- 
ments will expire in a little more than one year, there is no 
limitation of maturities nor the sizes of the loans, whereas 
the old RFC law required that all loans mature not later 
than January 31, 1945, and provided that the total of such 
loans outstanding at any one time should not exceed 
$300,000. The RFC has an unused borrowing authoriza- 
tion of approximately $1,500,000,000, which is believed 
to be ample for the new purpose. 

Wide discretion is thus given to the RFC, and Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones stated that this will enable it to meet all 
legitimate demands of business that for any reason are not 
being supplied from private sources. He indicated, how- 
ever, that the kind 6f lending he hopes to do is that which 
will create and maintain employment rather than to 
enable distressed borrowers to transfer their loans from 
banks to the RFC. While the corporation will insist on 
collateral and assurance that loans will be repaid, Chairman 
Jones has denied that it will be as strict as many banks in 
making business loans and particularly stressed the ability 
of the RFC to make loans of much longer maturity than 
banks can make and its ability to handle a wider range of 
collateral such as real estate mortgages. 


Government Reorganization 


All possibility of shifts in the near future of Federal 
agencies supervising banking apparently was ended when 
the House defeated the general government reorganization 
bill early in April. 

During the debate on the bill it was brought (See page 28) 
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The reputation and character of a bank 
frequently hinges on their courtesy in 


handling customers ; 


here are ten rules 


for tellers that merit careful reading 


By 
DONALD B. SMITH 


Cashier, First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


HE job of teller is an important 

i one in the bank. Also, it is 

a tough one, as every banker 
who has served a few years as teller 
will testify. The Scotch Presbyterian 
Elder warned the fellow who brought 
the bass horn to church, “One toot 
and you’re oot.” Tellers are practi- 
cally told, “‘One boot and you’re oot.” 
The responsibilities of the job are 
manifold, but they do not end with 
accuracy and efficiency. A teller may 
seldom or never make an error in 
handling his cash; he may pay checks 
and enter deposits with unusual speed, 
and yet destroy one of the most price- 
less assets a bank may own-its 
good will. 

Every bank has a personality and a 
character of its own. Upon its em- 
ployees and officers rests the responsi- 
bility of whether that character, 
reputation or personality be compelling 
and pleasing, or repelling and displeas- 
ing, to the community in which the 
bank operates. 

About 90 per cent of the people who 
enter a bank do business only with its 
tellers. Therefore, however consider- 
ate and fair-minded the officers of the 
bank may be with their 10 per cent, 
the other 90 per cent form their 
opinions of the bank from its tellers. 
To them, the teller virtually is the 
bank. On these premises, the teller 
has one of the most important jobs 
in the bank. 

Isn’t it possible that the importance 
of his job has been somewhat over- 


looked, if not forgotten? Perhaps in 
many instances the teller’s work is 
regarded as a bit of routine, slightly 
more important than the duties of a 
bookkeeper. Perhaps some _ banks 
have tended to place young men in 
tellers’ positions without regard to 
their training or adaptability; too 
often they are abruptly summoned 
from other duties, given some cash, 
and figuratively shoved into the cage. 

Nevertheless, if a young man is 
blessed with a naturally genial dis- 
position, is uniformly polite in his 
contacts with others, and is adept at 
handling money, he is likely to become 
a good teller. And in such case his 
future is bright, for an outstanding 
teller has an excellent opportunity of 
going ahead to a better position in 
the bank. 


N the other hand, if a new teller 
does not possess pleasing manners 
and is short and unsmiling, he should 
be schooled and guided towards a 
better attitude before he makes 
enemies for his bank, and hampers his 
own future progress. Many tellers 
unconsciously create resentment of 
which they are unaware. A few words 
from an older banker who has had 
experience, and knows the grief and 
mental anxiety that go with a 
teller’s work, can often disclose to a 
young man where he is rubbing cus- 
tomers the wrong way. 
Because of its extreme importance in 
determining the extent of good will 
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borne an institution, bank officers 
should make a conscious effort to 
check on the impressions created by 
tellers in their employ, not only 
through personal observation but also 
through tactful inquiries with bank 
customers. 

There are some common “don’ts” 
that every teller should know. They 
are errors of omission and commission 
that offend or irritate customers and 
send them out to give the bank some 
adverse advertising. 

All these rules are based on com- 
mon courtesy, and the golden rule. 


Ten Suggestions to Aid Tellers in 
Handling the Bank’s Customers 


E. 


Don’t demand identification in a 
loud, aggressive voice. When asking 
for identification, always inquire if 
the holder of the check has ever done 
business with the bank in the past. 
It is surprising how many former cus- 
tomers who carried accounts, maybe 
ten or fifteen years ago, forget to 
mention it. If the teller can make an 
identification in this manner, it pleases 
the former customer, who may reopen 
his account. 


2. 


Don’t announce, so others in the 
line can hear, that the depositor has 
made an error on his deposit ticket. 
Such action is almost certain to cause 
embarrassment and perhaps resent- 
ment. 


KA 


Don’t slap pass books or currency 
back at a customer. I have seen cus- 
tomers actually jump when the teller 
did this. Always lay the book or 
money down and push it out. Small 
details such as these spell the dif- 
ference between an outstanding and 
an ordinary teller. 


4, 


Don’t fail to look up at each new 
face at your window. A pleasant 
smile goes a long way toward making 
friends for the bank. The head down, 
disinterested, “grab the next check” 
manner is irritating. 


3. 


Don’t act even slightly superior 
or condescending in any explanation 
you make. It implies that the cus- 
tomer knows little or nothing, and that 
it is boring to have to explain. The 
customer is creating salaries for every- 
one working in the bank. 


They have been formulated by listen- 
ing to the complaints of bank cus- 
tomers over a long period of years. 
Their observance is necessary to the 
welfare of the teller and the reputation 
of the bank for fair dealing and 
pleasant public relations. They are 
over and above the mechanical ef- 
ficiency of a teller’s work, but are 
equally important to him and to the 
bank with that efficiency. 

They represent the teller’s oppor- 
tunity to be more than a money 
changer, to be instead an envoy of 
good will for his bank. 


6. 


Don’t ever argue! If a reasonable 
and polite explanation does not satisfy, 
see that the customer is personally 
conducted to an officer. 


7. 


Don’t joke or exchange smart 
“cracks” with the customer. It mat- 
ters not if he encourages it, or starts it. 
He may take offense at your remarks. 


8. 


Don’t fail to say hello or to speak 
pleasantly and courteously to each 
new person that steps to the window. 
Not too effusively, but in such a 
manner that he may feel you are 
friendly. 


9. 


Don’t refer a customer from window 
to window. Snapping a closed sign 
in front of the man or woman who is 
just ready to hand in his deposit will 
create irritation. If it is necessary to 
send a customer to another‘ window 
or department, the teller. should be 
sure that he gives adequate directions 
in a tone of voice and manner that will 
imply a request and not a command. 
Ask enough questions of the customer 
to direct him intelligently. 


10. 


Don’t fail to remember at all times 
that to most people the bank is a 
strange place, with an unusual set of 
rules for doing business. Many of 
the people at your window are on the 
defensive, and when they are asked 
to comply with one of these rules, are 
embarrassed. Therefore, avoid an 
abrupt and technical explanation, in a 
voice that carries to other customers. 
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Ill This is the third and con- 

* cluding article in the series 
dealing with new developments in 
home financing and construction 


new thoughts on home financing 

will find much to interest them 
in the mortgage and loan associations 
and in the office of the building in- 
dustry and others serving this field. 

A likely beginning is a new publica- 
tion, not yet out as this is written, 
being issued for members by some 
affiliates of the United States Building 
and Loan League. Its subject is con- 
struction loan procedure. The avowed 


ar officers who are looking for 


purposes of fostering construction loans 
are: To increase the earnings of the 
member associations; and, to give the 
members an insight and some control 
over the quality of the structures upon 
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New Momentum 
Jor Home Buritpinc 


By 
ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


A summary of current trends in home loan 
procedure, and a digest of opinions as to 
the future outlook for building activity 


which they will later make mortgages. 
Officers of the league frankly admit 
that they consider the control of 
quality at least as important as in- 
creasing the volume of earning assets. 
And they back up their statements by 
giving prominent place to the subject 
of supervising construction, on the 
program of the league, of its affiliated 
American Savings and Loan Institute, 
and by articles in the Savings and Loan 
Journal and in Residential Appraisers 
Review. 

The same type of interest exists 
today in banking circles. Close super- 
vision of quality, both in the design 
and in building, is of primary impor- 
tance to lenders. In every sizable 
bank the question of real estate loans, 
and, therefore, of the security behind 


Modern fixtures and appliances, as 
shown in these views, are of vital 
importance along with high quality 
construction in protecting lenders 
against rapid depreciation of homes 


the mortgage, touches several oflicers 
and several departments. The real 
estate loan department makes such 
loans originally. The trust department 
has a substantial proportion of trust 
assets invested in real estate loans. 
There is usually an amount of mort- 
gages elsewhere in the institution, in 
such places as collateral behind loans, 
investments of pension funds, and so 
forth. In a smaller bank, the subject 
is just as important, and touches a 
smaller number of officers only because 
there are fewer officers together. 
Obviously, the reason why lenders 
are far more concerned in checking the 
quality of the dwellings on which they 
lend is partly in the experience of the 
intervening years and partly in chang- 
ing loan practices. Since 1930, more 
foreclosures of urban residential mort- 
gages have occurred than anyone 
previously thought could happen. If 
to this number is added the more than 


(Illustrations courtesy Portland Cement Association) 
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MORTGAGES SELECTED FOR APPRAISAL 
by the Federal Housing Administration 


January 1, to 
March 26, 1938 
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The above chart reveals the steadily increasing volume of mortgages selected for approval by the Federal Housing 
Administration since January 1. All-time high peaks in FHA activity were reached for four successive weeks in March 


one million loans which got into 
trouble serious enough to be taken 
over by the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, the total is even more 
impressive. In handling the properties 
thus foreclosed by the lenders, or in 
servicing these for investors to whom 
the loans had been sold, the lenders of 
America had a first-hand, close-up 
view of the surprisingly low grade of 
design and construction characteristic 
of too many American homes. 


UT quite as significant in the 

change toward greater interest in 
and closer supervision over construction 
standards is the intervening shift to 
long-term, high-percentage, amortized- 
payment mortgages. The bulk of all 
new real estate loans being made today 
is on the monthly-payment plan, and a 
substantial share of old mortgages is 
likewise being shifted to these terms 
when they come up for renewal. 


Whether the loan is for the old, 
accepted building-and-loan period of 
about eleven years, for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board’s standard of 
fifteen years, for the Federal Housing 
Administration’s old term of twenty 
years or its new term of twenty-five 
years, quality of the loan is a lot more 
important in terms of structural quality 
than was true at least in the earlier 
stages of the old-fashioned 50 per cent 
lump-sum mortgage. 

Lenders are especially interested in 
the subject at this moment because of 
the accumulated shortage of homes, 
and the government’s efforts to stimu- 
late new construction by making 
credit easier to home owners and home 
builders. Unquestionably this will 
result in an increased volume of con- 
struction. Everyone seems agreed on 
this point. At the same time, it is 
worth a little consideration to deter- 
mine just how much of a building boom 





is likely to result. After all, it is )ust 
as important to foresee a coming boom, 
and prepare to make the necessary 
allowances for what boom times do to 
lending judgment, as it is to make 
sure of the quality of the buildings 
being erected under mortgage. 


NYONE who inclines to believe that 

a tremendous volume of home con- 
struction will be released by the new 
credit terms available, will do well to 
ponder a statement by a_ building- 
materials manufacturer in his annual 
stockholders’ meeting early in March 
of 1938. Sewell L. Avery, chairman of 
the board of United States Gypsum 
Company, at this meeting discussed 
the prospects for a substantial increase 
in his firm’s business arising out of 
these governmental efforts. He pointed 
out, as the major barrier to home 
building, the piling up of costs. Then, 
in a single sentence as reported by 
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the financial pages, he summed up 
the situation. Said he: 

““Easy credit will not be an induce- 
ment to build homes which when 
built will not be worth what they 
cost.” 

Another authoritative statement that 
should temper immoderate prophecies 
of boom construction was quoted in 
the February Letter of the National 
City Bank of New York. To cite this 
statement: 

“Thomas §. Holden, vice-president 
of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, a 
well-known authority on building and 
construction operations, in a recent 
address emphasized the fact that since 
1930 the population has been increas- 
ing at the rate of only about 900,000 
annually, in comparison with about 
1,700,000 in the 1920-30 decade, partly 
because of new immigration laws, and 
partly because of a declining birth- 
rate; also that the rate of increase of 
urban population in the same period 
declined 40 per cent. He questioned 
that anywhere near 14,000,000 new 
dwellings can be sold or rented in the 
next ten years, at the present level 
of costs, even if theoretically ‘needed’ 
or desirable. 

“He also said: ‘The potential 
market for dwellings is principally for 
units to cost, with land, under $5,000, 
with far the greatest need in the 
$2,000 to $3,000 range. This potential 
market represents income classes which 
have rarely been able to acquire 
accommodations in new buildings. 
Consequently, estimated housing needs 
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set at 750,000 units or more a year 
represent a program that today is 
socially desirable, but not commer- 
cially feasible. Such a program pre- 
supposes a more rapid abandonment 
and replacement of unfit housing than 
we have ever had in this country.’ ” 


‘THE same article points out “that a 

new house, much more than clothing, 
automobiles, radios, and other ‘goods’ 
of popular use, represents a ‘postpon- 
able satisfaction,’ and is frequently 
postponed in favor of other things. 
Granted that every family must have a 
minimum of ‘house-room,’ undoubtedly 
it competes with other wants, and is 
conceded to be an influence for small 
families ... 

“Mr. L. J. Chawner, Chief of the 
Construction Economics Section, De- 
partment of Commerce, estimates 
that ‘other things being equal, a 20 
per cent reduction in the total pur- 
chase price of a house and lot from 
$4,000 to $3,200 would increase the 
number of families who could afford 
to occupy it by approximately 3,500,- 
000, on the basis of 1929 levels of 
income. Increasing the number of 
families whose income, because of 
reduced prices, enabled them to pur- 
chase or rent new dwellings would not 
only widen the market for residential 
building but would also give it a 
stability which it has hitherto lacked.’ ”’ 

Other authorities seem to forecast 
a considerable increase in small home 
construction because of easier credit 
terms, but to view the prospect with 








mixed emotions. Says George H. 
Patterson, secretary of the Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association of America: ““The 
new FHA act is so liberal that I fear 
thousands will be induced to under- 
take home ownership on a far too 
speculative basis ... With such a 
slim margin of equity, with taxes 
rising and threatening to rise much 
higher, with the general trend toward 
higher prices, the disillusionment of 
many will be bitter indeed.” 

Officers of the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League, of the Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association of America, of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, agree that of the esti- 
mated $16,000,000,000 of mortgage 
loans outstanding, owned and con- 
trolled by banks, most of it is rapidly 
going on an amortized basis, and that 
practically all new mortgages are 
being made on an amortized basis. Of 
this total of mortgages as shown in the 
United States Treasury Report of 
June 30, 1936, 45 per cent was in the 
hands of state and national banks, 
2 per cent in private hands, 30 per 
cent in mutual savings banks, 23 per 
cent in co-operative banks or building 
and loan associations. It may there- 
fore be seen that the subject of quality 
of the structures behind these mort- 
gages is of paramount importance to 
the officers of the financial institu- 
tions. 

There is, moreover, the very large 
volume of real estate in these institu- 
tions: Banking house, furniture and 
fixtures $1,313,000,000, (See page 26) 





The above “‘laboratory community”’ of eight homes is being erected near Washington, D. C., by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, to indicate what 


present-day housing dollars will purchase 
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Court DeEcIsIons.... 


Question of negligence on collateral agreement . . . Conditional 
delivery of note prevents enforcement... Right of set-off of 
deposit .. . Change in jurisdiction affects note’s legal status 


Sale of Collateral 


Is a bank ever obligated to sell col- 
lateral pledged by a borrower on a 
note and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the note? And if the bank 
fails to do so, is it prohibited there- 
after from proceeding against the 
maker of the unpaid note? 

These questions were raised in a 
recent Michigan case where it ap- 
peared that the borrower requested 
the president of the bank to have the 
collateral sold and the proceeds applied 
to the payment of the borrower’s note. 
At the time of this request the value 
of the collateral was sufficient to pay 
the full amount of the note. The 
president of the bank agreed to sell 
the collateral and later on assured the 
borrower that this had been done. 

As a matter of fact the collateral 
was not sold, and the bank ultimately 
sued the borrower on his unpaid note. 
The borrower set up the alleged sale 
of the collateral as a defense on the 
note. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
presented the question thus: 

“If a bank agrees to sell the col- 
lateral at a time when the price 
available is in excess of the loan, and if 
the borrower is assured that it has 


By 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


been done, can the borrower later be 
held on his note in the event of the 
bank’s failure to carry out the agree- 
ment, the collateral having meanwhile 
become valueless? In this case not 
only did the pledgee bank agree to 
sell the collateral, but it also informed 
the borrower that it had been sold. 
Such representations would tend to 
lull the borrower into a false sense of 
security and prevent him from taking 
other possible steps to protect his 
interests in the collateral. 

“The failure of the bank to carry 
out its agreement cannot under these 
circumstances be considered an exercise 
of even ordinary care, and such negli- 
gence will render the bank liable for the 
loss arising from the depreciation in 
the value of the collateral pledged.” 
(Melvindale State Bank vs. Eckfeld, 
277 Northwestern Reporter, 876.) 


No Delivery of Note 


Sometimes banks are confronted 
with a situation wherein one or more 
parties sign a note on the condition 
that it shall be signed by still another 
party. Ifa note signed by two parties, 
for example, is handed to the bank 
under such circumstances, and if the 
third party never signs, may the bank 
enforce the note against the two 
parties who did sign it? 

Such a situation was presented in a 
recent Texas case. Two men signed a 
note as makers and gave it to the 
payee’s agent on the understanding 
that a third party was to sign the note. 
Actually, the note was never signed by 
the third party, and the payee eventu- 
ally sued the two signers for the 
amount of the note. 

“Conditions which are either ex- 
pressed or implied in fact must be 
exactly fulfilled or no liability can 
arise on the promises which such condi- 
tions qualify,’ said the Texas court. 
“The testimony in this case presents a 
situation in which the performance of 
the promise of the two parties was 
dependent upon the third party execut- 
ing the note. That condition not 
having been complied with, (See page 31) 
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W. W. HOPPER... Mr. Hopper was recently named 
president of the First National Bank of Nevada, which 
maintains two offices in Reno and nine branches through- 
out the state. This institution in 1937 made the greatest 
gain in rank of any of the nation’s 300 largest banks, 
advancing from 253rd to 197th place. For fifteen years 
prior to his coming to Nevada, Mr. Hopper was associated 
with the Bank of America, being vice-president of the 
San Francisco head office for the last eight years. He isa 
member of the executive council of the American Bankers 
Association, and is active in organizations devoted to the 
development of Nevada. 


WILLIAM F. KURTZ... Mr. Kurtz, new president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 
president of the Reserve City Bankers Association at a 
meeting held at Belleair, Fla. He succeeds Robert Strick- 
land, president of the Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. Newly-elected directors of the Association include: 
Joseph S. Maxwell, vice-president of the New York Trust 
Company, New York City; and Morton M. Prentis, 
president of the First National Bank of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Underwood & Underwood 


OSCAR L. COX PHILIP R. CLARKE 


EARL R. MUIR... At the age of 42, Mr. Muir is the 
new president of The Louisville Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky. He was instrumental in helping to organize the 
Louisville branch of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, 
and subsequently managed various departments of the 
bank. In 1931, he joined the staff of The Louisville Trust 
Company as vice-president, and tn 1935 he was made 
first vice-president of the institution which he now 
heads. 


SAM H. HUSBANDS... Mr Husbands is president 
of new Federal National Mortgage Association, chartered 
by the Federal Housing Administration and financed by 
RFC funds. As authorized by the revised National 
Housing Act, the new Association will purchase mortgages 
and sell to the public its own debentures secured by these 
mortgages and other holdings. Mr. Husbands was 
formerly president of the RFC Mortgage Company, a 
post which he resigned to accept his present position. He 
joined the RFC in 1932 and was made Chief of the Examin- 
ing Division in 1936. He is now a trustee of the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, and a director of the RFC 
Mortgage Company. He originally obtained his banking 
experience at Florence, S. C. 


W. W. HOPPER 








EARL R. MUIR 
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WILLIAM F. KURTZ 


OSCAR L. COX... Mr. Cox is president of the Union 
Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, which will open for 
business on May 16. This new commercial bank has taken 
over major assets of the Union Trust Company and on 
May 16 a 35 per cent dividend amounting to $37,958,048 
will be distributed to depositors of the latter institution. 
Mr. Cox has been administering the affairs of the Union 
Trust Company since 1933, previously had wide experience 
in commercial banking in New York and California. He 
was at one time with the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, later became president of the East Bay National 
Bank at Oakland, Calif., and subsequently was vice- 
president of the Bank of America. 


PHILIP R. CLARKE ... Mr. Clarke, president of 
the City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
was recently elected to the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation. He is the first Chicago 
banker to be named on the board. Mr. Clarke has also 
won recognition for his public spirit and community 
service. He is president of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, treasurer of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 
trustee of Northwestern University, and director and 
trustee of many charitable and civic organizations. 


Harris & Ewing 





SAM H. HUSBANDS 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Personnel Relations 
in Canadian Banks 


Lifelong security of employment is 
the basis on which the Canadian 
banks have built their staffs. The 
entire system of personnel relations 
has been planned to provide assurance 
to the young man who desires to make 
banking a career that lay-offs are 
unlikely and that he will be economi- 
cally self-sufficient in his old age— 
provided of course that his work is 
satisfactory. 

The ten Canadian chartered banks 
have similar employment and em- 
ployee benefit plans. Practically all 
the banks take on prospective bankers 
at the time they leave high school. 
Seldom are young men taken on after 
their twentieth birthdays. The banks 
prefer to train their staffs themselves, 
and there is little shifting of employees 
from one bank to another. The staffs 
move from one branch to another, 
however, among the nearly 3,000 
branch banks operated by the ten 
banking institutions. 

In addition to the requirement of a 
high school education or the equiva- 
lent, young Canadian bankers must 
pass a medical examination. They are 
then sent to small branches where they 
obtain a general knowledge of the 
banking business. Many of these 
small branches have only a two-man 
staff. Till he is about thirty years old 
the young banker is moved about a 
great deal, to acquaint him with all 
phases of banking and business life. 
Meanwhile he is watched by the 
various branch managers and the 
inspectors who visit the branches. 
The head office staff department has a 
complete record of the progress of each 
such employee, the amount of studying 
he does, the various banking examina- 
tions he takes. From these records 
the staff department obtains a definite 
picture of the young banker and his 
aptitudes for specialized fields of 
banking. They gradually fit him 
into a special career, moving him 
about where he will be of most benefit 
to the bank. 

During periods of business depres- 
sion when banks have to close certain 
branches, the Canadian banks do not 
lay off large numbers of their staffs. 
As each of the banks operates numerous 
branches, they are able to absorb 
members of closed branches in the 
organization. During such periods no 


new members are added to the staffs, 
and most banks continue to pay full 
salaries but cut down on annual 
increases. This phase of employment 
security perhaps accounts in a large 
measure for the small annual percent- 
age of staff resignations, conservatively 
rated from 5 to 10 per cent. 

The argument is at times advanced 
that because Canadian banks do not 
take on experienced bankers from 
outside their own ranks, they may miss 
out on new banking developments. 
But the banks feel that their policy 
of continuously shifting staffs solves 
this problem, for in this way a banker 
working in one section of the country 
brings new ideas with him when he is 
transferred to a new post. The 
Canadian banking offices in American 


and English cities keep the Canadian 
banks informed on new banking de- 
velopments there. 

Besides providing employment se- 
curity, most of the Canadian banks 
also have pension funds operating on 
an obligatory contribution basis. Bank 
employees pay in varying amounts of 
their salary to the pension fund, 
which is based on actuarial tables 
revised periodically. These contribu- 
tions are less than 10 per cent of an 
individual salary, and the bank pays 
an equal or slightly larger amount 
into the fund. The age for retirement 
on a pension varies from sixty to 
sixty-three years. 

A thorough medical examination is 
required for this pension fund when 
an employee is twenty-five years old, 
and those found not.up to the mark 
are frequently not kept on, as the 
banks want their staff (See page 35) 





Shown above and below are bantam delivery cars used by the Imperial 
Bank of Canada and the Canadian Bank of Commerce to serve their numer- 
ous branches in Toronto. Each bank has two of these Lilliputian vehicles in 
service, for delivering clearings, stationery supplies and other packages 
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How to 
BE Sure When 
You INSURE 





To protect your valuables, 
you put them in a safety de- 
posit vault, confident in the 
knowledge that they are safe, 
behind heavy steel doors. 


TACT OTOMDMM A DTU 





When you insure your 
property against fire or other 
hazards, why not be just as 
sure of your protection? 
After all, in the event of a 
fire your policy is the only 
bulwark between you and a 
ruinous loss. 


HLM. 


We solicit your investiga- 
tion of the Mill Owners Mu- 
tual for securing protection 
that is absolutely sound. 
Back of your policy in this 
time and fire-tested company 
are full legal reserves ...a 
surplus more than ample to 
pay twice the company’s av- 
erage annual losses ... a 63- 
year record of prompt loss 
payments ... sound, conser- 
vative management. 
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Furthermore, all policies 
are non-assessable . . . in- 
telligent fire prevention serv- 
ice is regularly provided all 
policyholders. 


When insuring your prop- 
erty, investigate the Mill 
Owners Mutual*. See your 
local Mill Owners Mutual 
agent, or write direct to us. 


*Present Rate of Dividend, 25% 


MILL OWNERS 
Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF IOWA 


Des Moines, Iowa Hamilton, Ont, 
Fire—Windstorm—Allied Coverages 
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BOOKLETS for BANKS 








Booklets listed below are all published by nationally-known institutions 


and are offered without charge or obligation to bank officers. 


Address 


your requests, on the bank’s letterhead, to The Editor, The Burroughs 
Clearing House, Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


New Booklets 


ADDRESSING SYSTEMS FOR BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES... A 28-page 
booklet describing methods used by eight 
different banking institutions for addressing 
forms and imprinting information on record 
cards, coupon envelopes, credit tickets, etc. 
Features the central name-writing plan of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. Prepared by an addressing ma- 
chine manufacturer, this booklet is well 
illustrated with actual forms used by the 
various banks. 


STAMP QUOTATION BULLETIN .. 
Contains current prices on popular stamps, 
listings of items not regularly quoted, com- 
ments on the market, and specific recom- 
mendations as to stamp investments. Of 
interest not only to philatelists but also to 
loan officers in banks where stamp collections 
are accepted as collateral. 


HOW TO BUY AIR CONDITIONING ... 
An informative 22-page booklet prepared by 
a manufacturer in this field. It analyzes the 
five main functions of air conditioning, points 
out numerous factors to be considered in 
planning an installation, and describes the 
three general types of systems now in vogue. 
Lists reasons why air conditioning is “a 
profitable investment.”’ 


Booklets Still Available 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? ... 
A good booklet to pass on to some capable 
young fellow who’s looking for a job or who 
hasn’t decided just what he wants to do, 


or a responsible older man who hasn’t found 
his right place in life. 


LOAN OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY 
FIELD WAREHOUSING .. . This 32-page 
booklet briefly outlines advantages, from the 
banker’s point of view, of loans on Field 
Warehoused collateral. It lists products 
suitable for warehousing, gives court deci- 
sions on the validity of field warehousing, 
and relates typical examples of warehousing 
operations. 


PROPERTY INSURANCE DIGEST... 
A 16-page booklet which explains the more 
important forms of property insurance such 
as fire, windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, rent 
and rental value, leasehold, business interrup- 
tion, water damage, demolition, earthquake, 
etc. Also gives valuable information on 
special clauses that may be inserted in 
policies. 


THE STAMP RACKET ...A well illus- 
trated 32-page survey which reveals the 
widespread traffic in counterfeit, stolen and 
washed stamps that now affects almost every 
bank and business organization. It shows 
how serious postage losses from such rackets 
can be prevented and more efficient mail 
handling obtained with substantial savings 
in postage and overhead. Because of the 
methods disclosed in this survey, it is avail- 
able only to bank officers and business 
executives. 


DEFINITE BOND MARKET RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ... An eight-page analysis 
and forecast of the bond market with definite 
buying and selling advice is offered by an 
impartial financial service. 


Timely New Housing Booklets 


SMALL HOME PLAN ...A timely, adapta- 
ble plan for promoting the construction of 
low-priced homes, through co-ordinating 
isolated activities into a united local pro- 
gram. The plan presents a definite six-point 
campaign for informing the public how much 
their housing dollars will buy, and the liberal 
financing terms available. 


PATTERNED HARDWOOD FLOORS... 
A very comprehensive 28-page booklet, con- 
taining nearly 100 illustrations depicting uses 
and advantages of hardwood block flooring. 
Photographs of installations show how this 
type of patterned flooring harmonizes with 
any style of room design. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMON- 
STRATION A folder describing a 
“laboratory community,” consisting of eight 
low-cost homes being constructed near 
Washington, D. C., by the lumber industry 
to demonstrate how good living can be 
provided at lower than average cost. 


WHY PEOPLE LIKE CONCRETE 
HOMES .... The real estate or mortgage 
departments of every bank should have a 
copy of this informative booklet, which 
describes advantages of concrete home con- 
struction for permanence, protection, com- 
fort, low upkeep cost and high resale value. 
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SAVES mailing time—CUTS postage costs! 


I takes less time to print a stamp than it does to stick one! 
The Postage Meter imprints a meter stamp, postmark, and advertising slogan 
in one operation; seals envelope flaps neatly, swiftly, efficiently; makes the end 
of the day mailing a matter of minutes. 

The Postage Meter does away with the old-fashioned stamp, and stamp 
stocks; prints just the stamp you want when you want it. With the right 
denominations always on hand, postage expense goes down! And nobody can 
steal or misuse the postage in the Meter, set and sealed by the postoffice. 

There is a Postage Meter model for every size bank, large or small. Get 
a FREE Demonstration on your own mail, on your own premises. And watch 


the Postage Meter save mailing time, cut postage costs—as it always does. 


PITNEYcernct wil) BOWES 


THE POSTAGE METER (0., 781 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Branches in principal cities—consult your telephone directory 
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Through its system of Branch 
Offices, each one giving com- 
plete service, Employers Mu- 
tual offers you convenience and 


direct contact. Branch Office 
personnel handles underwriting 
service and claims; through 
this convenient service delays 
are eliminated and efficiency 
maintained at a high point. Ask 
your nearest Office for in- 
formation. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL | 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 
* 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 























FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE 
* CREDIT BANK * 


CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURES 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal 
and Local Taxes 


Authorized by an Act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1923 As A ded 














Consolidated debentures are the 
joint and several obligation of 
the twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Eligible up to six months’ ma- 
turity for purchase by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and are acceptable 
as collateral security for fifteen 
day loans to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Consolidated debentures are legal 
for investment by —- banks 
in the State of New York. 


Eligible as security for all fidu- 
ciary, trust, and public funds held 
under the authority or control 
of officers of the United States. 
These debentures have been ap- 
proved as security for deposits 
of postal savings funds. 





Further information and circulars can 
*® be obtaine from 





eee 


CHARLES R. DUNN 


FISCAL AGENT 
For the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
New York City 


31 Nassau Street * 
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New Momentum for Home Building 


| (From page 20) other real estate $1,263,- 
| 000,000, property managed under trust 
| agreements $3,784,000,000. 


Including 
mortgages, the real estate interests of 
these institutions in 1936 totaled close 
to $23,000,000,000. This is a block of 
real estate which must naturally en- 
gage some excellent real estate atten- 
tion in the institutions, and does. 
These men are watching with keen 
interest the activities right now going 
on in the construction field to stimu- 
late building and at the same time to 
develop structural standards high 
enough to assure the home owner, and 
the lender, protection against shoddy 
materials and jerry building. Several 
national associations of building ma- 


| terial manufacturers are operating in 


this field, working by differing routes 
toward the goal of better construction 


and, of course, wider use of materials 


produced by the manufacturers whom 
they represent. 


One of the best known of these 


_ promotional programs is that of the 


National Lumbermen’s Association in 
erecting what amounts to a subdivi- 
sion of demonstration houses outside 
Washington, D. C. ‘“‘A wide variety 
of designs calling for one, two and 
three bedrooms are to be built,” says 
Van Beuren W. DeVries of the associ- 
ation. “The present program will 
have the co-operation of leading build- 
ing equipment and home furnishing 
industries. Leaders in the electrical, 
plumbing, heating, gas and electric, 
building, paint and varnish fields, and 
others are aiding in this enterprise 
under the name of ‘National Small 
Homes Demonstration.’ Costs will 
range between $2,500 and $4,200.” 

The Portland Cement Association 
does not erect demonstration houses 
as an association activity, but it 
works through building operators, 
contractors, real estate men, and 
others in urging and assisting them to 
put up demonstration houses. This 
association has a large program to 
popularize the concrete type of con- 
struction, points with pride to more 
than 40,000 houses of which 95 per 
cent are concrete masonry, erected 
mostly in the last two years; its pur- 
pose is stated as attempting to help 
the home owner, in the face of so much 
shoddy construction, to evaluate the 
points of construction and to learn to 
take an interest in what is under the 
wall surfaces and under the floor 
coverings. 

“If bankers, building and °- loan 
association and insurance company 
officials realized that a mortgage on a 
jerry-built house is a jerry-built mort- 
| gage,” W. D. M. Allen, director of 
| promotion of the Portland Cement 
| Association recently said before the 





| In writing to advertisers please,mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





Building Officials Conference of Amer- 
ica at Washington, “and if they knew 
that building departments, properly 
supported, could eliminate gyp con- 
struction and make their mortgages 
more salable, the financing agencies 
would be one of your biggest boosters.”’ 

Considerably different, but aimed 
directly toward up-grading the con- 
struction standards, is the program of 
Producers Council. Composed of some 
fifty-odd large-scale national manu- 
facturers of building materials and 
supplies, this group supplies architects’ 
data sheets and specification tables for 
the materials produced by its member- 
ship. Its promotional activities are 
confined within the industry and do 
not reach out to the home owner. 
But they are quietly working in his 
behalf. 

That it is to the interests of the 
lenders and investors to encourage any 
activity that promises substantial bet- 
terment of residential construction is 
obvious to anyone. That the lenders 
are appreciating this, and _ taking 
definite steps to improve the situation, 
is the unanimous judgment of men in 
position to know what is going on. 


R. Patterson of the Mortgage Bank- 

ers’ Association points out that 
neither the amortized loan nor super- 
vision of building construction by the 
lender is new. He recalls that, in his 
own early days in the industry, the 
bank in which he worked made large 
volumes of loans in the Chicago terri- 
tory, mostly for fifteen-year terms and 
providing for semi-annual repayment 
of principal along with interest, and 
passed these mortgages along to an 
eastern life insurance company. This 
bank’s real estate department was 
headed by men who knew a great deal 
about residential construction, and 
they saw to it that their corps of 
appraisers and supervisors consisted of 
men with a background in building: 
young architects, small contractors, 
former structural superintendents, and 
so on. 

The comparatively small number of 
lenders who were organized in this 
manner fifteen or twenty years ago is 
shifting, he observes, to include a 
practically unanimous acceptance of 
the same principles by mortgage 
bankers. Most of these institutions 
are setting up some organization to 
keep a close control on quality of 
buildings that they will cover by 
mortgages, whether this control con- 
sists of a sizable force of specialists, 
as in the large institution, or of one 
officer who handles it as one of his 
activities in running a smaller business. 
Mr. Patterson also points out that, 
because some poor construction got 
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Some months ago, a Bank located 200-odd 
miles from ihe La Monte plant found to 
their dismay that they had only enough 
checks on hand to last another 48 hours. 
yw This shortage, due to an inventory 
error, naturally caused great confusion, 
especially as the Officers of this Bank had 
long used a La Monte Safety Paper con- 
taining the Bank's individual design and 
were reluctant to offer their customers a 
less distinctive paper, even in an emer- 
gency. xx Accordingly, they at once got 
in touch with their Lithographers who 


“.. but listen, Mr. La Monte, they’re 
practically out of checks” 









came to the Bank and immediately tele- 
phoned the La Monte plant, explaining 
the Bank's predicament. vy Result — with- 
in an hour's time George La Monte & Son 
had started a special run of this particu- 
lar paper. A supply reached the Lithog- 
rapher by Express the next morning. And 
the Bank had their checks the follow- 
ing day. + You, too, will find the Lithog- 
rapher or Printer who handles La Monte 
Safety Papers competent in emergencies 
and fully co-operative at all times. He’s a 
good man to know. 


La Monte Safety Papers are today specified by outstanding business institutions from coast to coast 
including more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley .... New Jersey 
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past the supervisory forces of twenty 
years ago, those who went through 
this experience are setting up their 
forces to prevent any such leaks in 
the current building inspection pro- 
gram. 

A. D. Theobald of the United States 
Building and Loan League also points 
to the old-time practice of the savings 
and loan societies in making amortized 
loans and watching local construction. 
He points out that a reason why 
the better-managed building-and-loans 
have suffered a minimum of loss on 
their repossessed real estate is because 
they knew pretty well what was inside 
the buildings before they made the 
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loans. The importance of this point 
may be measured by the fact that 16 
per cent of the total assets of all mem- 
bers of the League were in repossessed 
real estate at the last tabulation. 

At the same time, Mr. Theobald 
notes, the member societies and associ- 
ations are assigning the responsibility 
for structural quality more specifically 
to certain members of their official 
staffs, and providing appropriations for 
holding this supervision to a high 
level. This comes from an increased 
appreciation of the importance of 
knowing that the building will always 
justify the appraisal and the unpaid 
balance, and likewise from the length- 














of default. 





Important Announcement to Employers 


AMERICAN SURETY 


introduces the 


DISCOVERY BOND 


T is fittingly called the DISCOVERY BOND because it brings 
payment for losses discovered while it is in force. It provides 
protection not only against the future dishonesty of bonded em- 
ployees, but also against past acts of dishonesty not yet dis- 
covered, even though the employee was not bonded at the time 


Moreover, when the amount of bond is increased, the increase, 
too, applies over the past. Also, as long as the Discovery Bond is 
in force, it will continuously shield the employer, no matter 
when the defaulting employee may have left his service. 

Broad in scope, the Discovery Bond even gives the right to 
discover, during its life, certain losses caused by employees who 
have left the service before the bond becomes effective. 


This unique coverage, originated by the undersigned com- 
panies, entails no additional cost. 


Any of our 12,000 local 


TO SAFEGUARD 
LOANS 


bankers can advantage- 
ously recommend to bor- 
rowers the broad, flexible 
protection available in the 
Discovery Bond. 


To the banker, this bond 
means freedom from worry 
about hidden embezzle- 
ments in a borrower’s or- 
ganization — Unknown 
Skeletons in the business 
closet — which, suddenly 
discovered, jeopardize 

ability to meet 
obligations. 


representatives throughout the 
country will gladly explain its 
special advantages in terms of 
your own requirements. 


American Surety 


COMPANY 


New York Casualty 


COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES, NEW YORK 





American Surety—-New York Casualty 
100 Broadway, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 


the booklet, ‘‘Unknown Skeletons in the Busi- 
ness Closet’’. 


















The attractive book- IONE 0. Gi ceveedepensestsneosecsegeecsces 
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tons in the Business POE cccncnkceteovnsssduadiceneeuetannss 
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ened average term of the mortgage 
loans approved. After all, the average 
term of the mortgage has been con- 
siderably increased in most such lend- 
ing institutions. 

Observation among national and 
state banks indicates that the same 
trend has set in. Amortized loans 
were not commonly made by a great 
many banks in pre-depression years. 
Supervision of building quality was 
the rule in some banks even under the 
old system, but these banks were 
probably exceptional in this respect. 
Nowadays, the officer in charge of real 
estate loans finds that it pays him to 
know a good deal about even the 
details of building and building costs, 
so that, for example, he can intelli- 
gently discuss the savings of an un- 
tiled bathroom as compared with its 
effect on value and marketability of 
the house, or the relationship between 
the convenience and cost of an oil- 
burner on the one hand, and the loan 
applicant’s demonstrated income-earn- 
ing ability on the other. Thus he gets 
more loans that can be backed up by 
the value of the structure and the 
ability to pay of the owner. 

Unquestionably there is every reason 
to expect an increase in residential 
building during the coming months 
and years, not a sensational boom, but 
a definite increase. Mortgage loans 
will therefore increase in proportion- 
ate volume. The lender who knows 
qualities and trends as well as interest 
rates will surely get a better propor- 
tion of the desirable loans, and the 
loans he gets will be more profitable to 
his institution and its customers. 


Washington 


(From page 15) Out that its provisions 
would permit the President to merge the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Office of Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Federal Reserve 
System, and while he could not abolish 
the functions of any of these offices, 
the FDIC and the Comptroller might 
lose their identity and become divi- 
sions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The bill would also have permitted 
the President, if he so desired, to 
merge the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


FHA Current Business 


Interest in home financing under the 
amended national housing act con- 
tinues at a high level, and in recent 
weeks the mortgages selected for 
appraisal by the Federal Housing 
Administration have surpassed all 
previous records of the organization. 

During March this business totaled 
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$95,161,202, which was 40 per cent in 
excess of the previous all-time peak of 
the FHA, which was in March of 1937. 
More than half of these mortgages 
were for new homes, and an additional 
25 per cent cover homes now under 
construction or recently completed 
and still unoccupied. FHA has also 
arranged financing for fifteen new 
large scale housing projects in addition 
to the fifteen already in operation and 
nineteen more under construction. 

Property improvement loans under 
Title I of the act are being reported by 
lending ‘institutions at the rate of 
about $500,000 per day. 

A new edition of its underwriting 
manual has been issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration embracing im- 
provements and simplifications of its 
mortgage risk-rating technique, and 
which should be of value to all mort- 
gage lending institutions whether or 
not operating under the FHA plan. 
The new edition revises several chap- 
ters on various factors in valuing 
mortgages on both owner-occupied 
and rental properties and adds several 
new ones. 


Report of FDIC Member 
Banks 


A survey of the condition of insured 
commercial banks as of December 31, 
1937, just made by the FDIC, shows 
loans and discounts 5 per cent larger 
than the preceding year but 2 per 
cent smaller in amount than on June 
30, 1937. Outstanding loans of these 
banks totaled more than $16,700,000,- 
000 on December 31, 1937. 

The comparative statement of assets 
and liabilities of all insured commercial 
banks issued by the corporation also 
reveals the following significant changes 
during the year 1937: 1. Total assets 
amounted to $54,200,000,000, a decline 
of $2,000,000,000, or 3.5 per cent. 
2. Holdings of United States Govern- 
ment obligations declined 7.5 per cent 
to about $13,669,000,000. 3. Holdings 
of state and municipal obligations de- 
clined by 6 per cent and of all other 
securities by 12 per cent. 4. Total 
deposits on December 31, 1937, 
amounted to $47,200,000,000, a decline 
of about $2,000,000,000, or 4 per cent, 
from the figure reported on December 
31, 1936. 5. Interbank deposits de- 
clined by $1,100,000,000, or 14 per 
cent. 6. Demand deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations 
declined by $1,300,000,000, or 6 per 
cent. 7. Savings and time deposits of 
individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations increased by about 4 per 
cent. 8. Total capital funds of the 
banks increased slightly during the 
year reflecting increases in surplus and 
undivided profits which more than 
offset retirements of preferred capital. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
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MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 
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Condensed Statement, March 31, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . $ 471,704,275.44 








Bullion Abroad and in Transit 1,458,549.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 587 445,576.66 
Public Securities . . 51,841,591.07 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities 15,838,982.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 573,471,651.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 2,735,594.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 22,295,324.54 
Bank Buildings 12,377,630.99 
Other Real Estate 473,714.39 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages | 2,029,517.64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 20,935,676.79 
$1,770,408,085.52 
LIABILITIES 
Capital. . . $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ...... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ... . 11,840,362.51 





$ 271,840,362.51 











Dividend Payable April 1, 1938. . . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed a 92,923.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. : 17,770,298.09 
Acceptances ; $ 40,955,314.87 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 18,659,990.33 
22,295,324.54 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. ; 8,884,306.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 394,243.00 
Deposits . . Pp $1,425,726,746.84 
Outstanding Checks 20,703,881.54 
1,446,430,628.38 
$1,770,408,085.52 








Securities carried at $39, 201,446.58 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


Director, British- W. A. HARRIMAN of Brown Brothers 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, Harriman & Co. 
and President, Duke Power Company JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 

W. PALEN CONWAY President Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Life Insurance Company of New York 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President 
Gardiner & Reed 4 


GEORGE G. ALLEN 


HENRY W. de FOREST FREDERICK P. pea fumes pee 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE oo —— Carnegie Corporation of New York 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD *president, THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
White Coal Mining Company WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 


rewe Sawte's ings in the Cit Nea GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
e Bank for Savings in the City of New. Yor : 7 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 


PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration) 
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W here 
correspondent bank relationships 


go beyond 





routine performance 
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ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 3: RESOURCES EXCEED $400,000,000 
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A Twelve-Bank Dis- 
cussion Group 


(From page 12) When these figures are 
set down side by side for each of the 
twelve banks in the Group, the com- 
parison or contrast often seems star- 
tling. In some instances, of course, there 
isn’t a great deal we can do about revel- 
ations that a tabulation of this sort 
brings to light. Some of the results 
shown are dependent upon situations 
peculiar to our individual banks and 
can only be corrected or improved 
gradually, if at all. In other instances, 
as in the case of taxes, the ruling 
factors are beyond our control. 


[DESPITE these limitations, a good 


many items do furnish subject 
matter for profitable discussion. There 
is, for example, the matter of advertis- 
ing. This is an account where it is 
very easy to spend a great deal of 
money without getting much more in 
the way of results than a canceled 
expense voucher. By checking and 
rechecking this item against the experi- 
ence of Group member banks we have 
been able to bring the total spent for 
advertising more in line with the 
realities of our respective earnings 


| positions. At the same time we have 


been able to adjust our appropriations 
for specific items more intelligently by 
eliminating those from which no 
results were obtained and applying 
the savings elsewhere. As each mem- 
ber bank has its own local advertising 
problem to meet we have not been 
able to work out a uniform campaign 
for the entire Group, except that the 
joint discussion of this subject has 
helped all of us to get away from 
“novelties.” We itemize this particu- 
lar account (Novelties and Sundries), a 
practice which if it does nothing else 
at least shows us where we are wasting 
our money. 

The same thing applies in the case 
of “‘Dues and Donations.” By listing 
this account and checking the item 
between banks, we give each other 
courage to resist these demands that 


| are always being made upon us. 


Another consideration that has been 
particularly helpful is that of interest 


paid on public funds, because on this 
| subject joint action and a common 


policy is very desirable. One bank 
acting alone can do something toward 
eliminating this item of needless ex- 
pense, but its action is far more 
effective if taken in concert with other 
banks. 

I could probably find a valid reason 
for the listing of every item in Table I 


_ and show where our joint discussions of 


these operating statistics and our 
comparisons of them have helped us 
to better our individual earnings posi- 
tion. Essentially, I should always 
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have to come back to the same point | 
that the Group tabulations of bank | 
operating figures are primarily helpful | 
because they show us where we stand | 
in relation to each other. If my per- | 
centage of advertising expense to | 
gross income is twice that of some 
other bank, there is probably some- 
thing wrong somewhere. By digging 
around to find out what it is, | am 
going to explore the whole advertising 
subject pretty carefully, with results 
that cannot be other than helpful to 
me. Applying the same principle up | 
and down these expense and income | 
figures, it becomes plain that through | 
the machinery of this Group we have 
each profited a great deal and have | 
been able to strengthen our weak | 
points. | 

We look back with satisfaction at | 
the progress we have made since 1934 
in raising the general level of operating 
efficiency in our respective banks. We | 
are also looking ahead to new improve- | 
ments in the future. One possibility is | 
the standardization of forms and sys- | 
tems throughout the membership, a | 
logical ultimate development. I think | 
we have proved that through co-| 
operation and through a mutual ex-| 
change of vital operating information, 
independent country banks can take 
their place among the best managed 
banks in the United States. 





Court Decisions | 


(From page 21) there ‘was no delivery of | 
the instrument for the purpose of | 
giving effect thereto. Consequently, 
judgment on this note cannot be 
taken against the two signers.” | 

Of course, in this case the note was | 
still in the hands of the original payee | 
against whom this defense was avail- | 
able. However, if the note had been | 
negotiated to a holder in due course, | 
the two signers on the note could not | 
have used this defense of “conditional | 
delivery”’ as against the holder in due | 
course. (Rawleigh vs. Izard, 113) 
Southwestern Reporter, Second Series, 
620.) 


Set-Off Against Checking 
Account 


A depositor sued by a bank for the | 
unpaid balance of his note claimed that | 
the entire deposit in his checking 
account was set off against the note, 
and his checks dishonored. This, he 
said, was contrary to an agreement 
which he had with the bank. He was 
assured that his outstanding checks 
against the account would be paid, 
regardless of his indebtedness to the 
bank on the note. 

“His note,” said the New York 
court, ““was due and in default of pay- 
ment. It has long been the rule in 
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OF THE BEST anes a NAME 
IN PAPER 


OSE who bank with you respect the Hammermill name, and they respect 
your judgment in furnishing them checks on Hammermill Safety. They 
recognize its distinctive chain-line design as the mark of quality in “money 
value” paper. Customers appreciate Hammermill Safety because it takes pen 
writing easily, without feathering or scratching... 
because it gives true protection by revealing immedi- 
ately any chemical or mechanical alteration. You MADE BY THE MAKERS 
will appreciate Hammermill Safety because it stands OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
abuse in handling . . . because it folds without splitting 
. . . because it will not cut through on typewriters or 
check-writing machines . . . because it is low in cost 
and promptly available in colors, sizes and back- 
grounds for check requirements. Mail coupon for 
sample book of Hammermill Safety and Portfolio of 
Specimen Checks in bank and commercial styles. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. BCH-May 


Please send the sample book of Hammermill 
Safety and Portfolio of Specimen Checks. 
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POSITION 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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FOREIGN BANKING COOPERATION 
FOR UNITED STATES BANKS 


Through its extensive system of 
branches in Canada and twenty-nine 
other countries The Royal Bank is pre- 
pared to extend valuable assistance to 
American banks with international 
banking requirements. All branches 
are under the direction of competent 
resident managers, who know inti- 
mately local trade and business condi- 
tions in their respective territories. 
Enquiries are invited and a complete 
list of branches will be sent on request. 


THE 


ROVAL BANK 


Head Office, Montreal, Canada 
New York Agency, 68 William St. 
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available at this rate to supply the 
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will carry your advertising 


message into every bank in 
the United States and Canada 











this state that, when there is a deposit 
in a bank in a general as distinguished 
from a special account, the bank is at 
liberty, at will, in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, to apply 
the money on deposit upon an in- 
debtedness then due at the bank from 
the depositor. The right of set-off of 
a deposit as against a matured obliga- 
tion is based upon the principle that 
recovery should be had only for the 
balance due upon mutual accounts.” 

Adverting to the alleged agreement 
to protect the depositor’s checks, the 
court continued: 

‘““Where, as here, the bank had an 
absolute right to make the set-off, 
either it should appear that there was 
consideration for the agreement or, 
that the agreement was in writing. 
No consideration is alleged, nor is 
there any agreement in writing pur- 
suant to which the bank gave up its 
right of set-off.” 

Discussing the possibility that the 
depositor was led on to draw checks to 
his disadvantage by the bank’s assur- 
ance that they would be paid out of 
his balance, the court said: 

“There is the undisputed fact that 
before returning the checks unpaid, 
the depositor was advised as to the 
set-off and as to the presence of his 
checks drawn on his account in which 
there was then no balance as a result 
of the set-off. He was given oppor- 
tunity to make good these checks, 
which he neglected and refused to do. 
Under these circumstances, he cannot 
be heard to claim that he suffered any 
damage by reason of the conduct of 
the bank in doing what it had a legal 
right to do.” (Jefferson County Na- 
tional Bank vs. Dusckas, 2 New York 
Supplement, Second Series, 336.) 


Limitation on Note 


Ordinarily, a note is said to be out- 
lawed when it has run beyond the 
time fixed by the Statute of Limita- 
tions of the state in which the note is 
given. That is usually true, but not 
always, as a recent Federal case shows. 

The maker of a promissory note 
under seal executed and delivered it 
for a valuable consideration in the 
State of Florida. Later he moved to 
New Hampshire where he was sued 
on the note. The Statute of Limita- 
tions of the State of Florida had not 
yet outlawed the note as a sealed 
instrument, so that it could be validly 
sued on as a sealed instrument under 
Florida law. Similarly, it was still 
within the Statute of Limitations of 
New Hampshire on sealed instruments. 

However, the United States Court in 
New Hampshire, applying the New 
Hampshire law on sealed instruments, 
ruled that this note under seal was 
not a sealed instrument within the 
meaning of the New Hampshire statute 
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but merely a simple contract. As a 
simple contract it was barred by the 
New Hampshire Statute of Limitations. 
“To the extent that the validity 
of a seal affects the obligation of a 
contract,” said the Federal court, 
“it is to be tested by the law of the 
place where the contract was made; 
but to the extent that it affects the 
remedy for the enforcement of the 
contract in a jurisdiction other than 
the one in which it was made, including 
the Statute of Limitations of the 
jurisdiction where it is sought to en- 
force the contract, it is to be tested by 
the law of the place of enforcement.” 
By “remedy” in this connection is 
meant the legal action available in 
the jurisdiction where it was sought 
to enforce the note—in this case in 
New Hampshire. The Florida note 
under seal was not a sealed contract 
under New Hampshire law and as a 
simple contract it was barred by New 
Hampshire’s Statute of Limitations. 
Thus, the enforceability of a note 
may not necessarily depend upon the 
law of the state in which the note 
is given, but may ultimately depend 
upon the law of the state in which the 
note is sued on. (Burns Mortgage 
Company vs. Hardy, 94 Federal 
Reporter, Second Series, 477.) 


Release of Debtor 


When sued on a note which she had 
given to an Ohio bank the maker 
pleaded that she had been fully 
released from all liability on the note 
by the bank in accordance with an 
oral agreement with the vice-chairman 
of the board of directors of the bank. 
This gentleman had died in the mean- 
while. 

Discussing the authority of a bank’s 
officer to make such an agreement, the 
Supreme Court of Ohio said: 

“The president or cashier or any 
other similar executive officer of a 
bank has no authority, simply by 
virtue of his office, to bind his bank 
by an agreement made with the maker 
or endorser of commercial paper pay- 
able to the bank, that their liability 
on such paper will not be enforced. 
This applies where the agreement is 
made before the paper has been signed 
or afterwards. 

“An officer of a bank has no in- 
herent power to release a debtor from 
an obligation due the bank, such as a 
promissory note, otherwise than in 
due course and upon payment. If he 
undertakes to do so on his own initia- 
tive and without authority, he is 
acting outside the scope of his apparent 
powers and not according to usage, 
practice or the usual course of business, 
and the bank will not be bound 
thereby.” 

The court further indicated that a 
debtor claiming such an agreement for 
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AVINGS which appear to accompany large 

quantity purchases are frequently offset by 
top-heavy inventories of slow-moving forms. 
Too often “‘fill in” orders are necessary. 
Rarely do our customers experience this annoy- 
ance because we always encourage the purchase 
of checks inthesmallest practical quantities. Then 
too, with the growing popularity of the ‘Book 
Plan” method* of buying, responsibility for cor- 
rect inventories is ours rather than the bank’s. 


*The ‘Book Plan’? method simply means paying each month 
for the exact number of checks used. Write us for particulars. 


ELMME 


CHECK PRINTERS INC. 
Lithographers and Printers 


Plants at CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY NEW YORK ST. PAUL 


























Banking Network ... 


Like the “key station” of a radio 
network, this bank occupies a 
central position in the New Eng- 
land banking system. . . . With 
correspondent banks located in 
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highly industrialized area, we are 
equipped to handle promptly 


every type of banking business 
in New England. 
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release of liability made by an officer 
of the bank must show either that 
the officer had express authority from 
the board of directors to make such 
an agreement or that he had been 
allowed to exercise independent au- 
thority in similar matters on other 
occasions, or that the agreement had 
been brought to the attention of the 
board and duly ratified. (State vs. 
Frasier, 13 Northeastern Reporter, 
Second Series, 248.) 


Officers’ Promises 


The maker of a promissory note was 
induced to execute and deliver the note 
to a bank for the accommodation of a 
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friend who was the bank’s debtor. 
This was done when the bank presi- 
dent assured the maker of the accom- 
modation note that he would not be 
called upon to pay or suffer any loss 
because of the instrument. 

Later, when the principal debtor 
failed to pay, the accommodation 
maker resisted the enforcement of his 
note and set up as his- defense the 
promise made by the bank’s president. 

“The president has no authority by 
virtue of his office,’ said the Federal 
court ruling on this case, “‘to bind the 
bank by an agreement that parties to 
commercial paper shall not be per- 
sonally liable thereon. It is a general 
rule recognized by the great majority 








investment.” 


investment problems. 





No Banking Problem 
Requires 
More Careful Attention 


“The present high proportion of investments 
may be abnormal, but investment securities may 
continue to constitute an important, if not 
a predominant, part of banking assets. No 
banking problem requires more careful and 


intelligent attention than that of portfolio 


From “Statement of Principles and Standards 
of Investment for Commercial Banks” recently 


issued by the American Bankers Association. 


— RERS TRUST COMPANY. through its Invest- 
ment Advisory Service. has for several years provided 
highly specialized guidance to banks throughout the United 
States in the formulation of investment policies and in the 
supervision of bond portfolios. 

This service includes weekly and monthly comparative 
statistical tabulations of actively traded bonds. semi-annual 
surveys of the leading industries, and detailed analyses of 


individual bank portfolios as well as advice on specific 


Financial institutions throughout the country are cor- 


dially invited to make use of our comprehensive facilities. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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of the cases that the president or 
cashier or any other similar executive 
officer of a bank has no authority, 
simply by virtue of his office, to bind 
his bank by an agreement made with 
the maker or endorsers of commercial 
paper payable to the bank, that their 
liability on such paper will not be en- 
forced. This rule applies whether the 
agreement is made before the paper 
has been signed or after.” 

Referring to another case in which a 
maker gave his note to the bank for 
the accommodation of the _ bank’s 
president, upon the president’s promise 
that the note would not be enforced, 
the court concluded: 

“Collateral promises made by the 


_ president as an inducement to the 


accommodation to him were his per- 
sonal promises, in no way binding on 
the bank. Public policy requires that 
the maker be estopped from denying 
his liability under such circumstances.” 
(Rinaldi vs. Young, 92 Federal Re- 


| porter, second series, 229.) 


Comptroller’s Consent 


A national bank pledged certain 
assets to secure the deposits of the 
receivers of certain state banks in liqui- 
dation. Before doing so the national 
bank communicated with the comptrol- 
ler of the currency and was informed 
that the comptroller’s office “would 
not disapprove this particular pledge.” 

Later it was judicially decided that 


| pledges of assets by national banks to 


| secure the deposit accounts of state 


bank receivers were invalid. (Texas 


The national bank which had 
pledged its assets in this particular 
case went into receivership, and the 


| receiver brought action to recover the 
| pledged assets from the receivers of 


the state banks. The receivers of the 


_ state banks set up as one of their 
_ defenses that the entire transaction 


had been approved by the comptroller. 
Commenting on this defense, the 
Federal court said: 


“The powers of national banks 


under the Act of Congress creating 


| of the deputy 


them cannot be enlarged by the letter 
comptroller of the 
currency to the effect that the comp- 
troller’s office would not disapprove 
pledges which it was beyond the 


| statutory powers of the banks.” 


At the time the assets were pledged 


_ all parties concerned were apparently 


under misapprehension as to the legal 
status of the matter and acted inno- 
cently. From this decision, however, 
it would appear that the consent of 
the comptroller of the currency to a 
transaction means only that he is not 
disapproving it. That responsibility 
must rest on the board of directors. 
(Leonard vs. Gage, 94 Federal Re- 
porter, Second Series, 19.) 
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ANY BAN 


@ The new Burroughs Electric Fan- 
fold Machine provides the speed 
and simplicity that you have 
long wanted in handling multiple 
copy forms. So simple and 
automatic is its action that the 
operator can maintain increased 
production with actually Jess 
physical effort. 


® To the banker concerned about 
simplifying routine and lower- 
ing costs, this new Burroughs 
will be of special interest. 


@® Carriage opening and closing 
and carbon shifting are entirely 
automatic; carriage return and 
capital shift are electric; every 
carriage movement is controlled 
from the keyboard. 
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MATURITY TICKLER 


® Ask to see a demonstration on 


your own work. Call the 
Burroughs office near you today. 
No obligation. 


Burroughs 







Burroughs: | 
FANFOLD 


EEDS ond SIMPLIFIES 
the WRITING of 


these BANK FORMS 


OTHER USES 


Among other bank forms — 
which can be handled faster 
and easier on the Burroughs 
Fanfold are: . 
Advice of Credit 
Advice of Fate 





Purchase Orders 
- Payroll Deductions fr 8 





FACTORIES AT Detroit and Plymouth, Mich 


.~ Windsor, Canada; Nottingham, Eng. 
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(From page 23) members to remain in 
service tor forty years. 

Retirement allowance is about two- 
thirds of the salary last received, or 
that of the last few years. Retire- 








Commi - round 
ah und 
A MAN away from home on business 

is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home as soon 
as possible. 

We meet such men on common ground 

for it has been our privilege since 1856 

to provide tired men of affairs with 

cheerful rooms and soft beds; to set as 
excellent a table as the country affords; 
and to attend with courtesy to the slight- 
est wish of every guest. The hotel is 
convenient to Boston's business section. 


Single rooms with private bath, shower, 
circulating ice-water and radio from $3.50 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 


President & Manaying Director Ki 





},. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS . 


BOS TON § 
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Canadian Banking 


ment on pension is allowed before the 
age of sixty in case of physical dis- 
ability. Widows are paid about one- 
half of the husband’s pension during 
their lifetime, and children under 
twenty-one years also receive a similar 
pension when the widow dies. 
Canadian banks pay their employees 
full salary while sick, for an interval 


_ dependent on the number of years of 


service. When an illness becomes too 
long drawn-out, only a portion of the 
salary is paid, and in the case of junior 
members of the staff all salary may 
be withdrawn, but the position is open 
on recovery. Banks also _ provide 
annual holidays with pay: two weeks 
for every employee, three weeks for 
older members of the staff, and an 
additional week in each case if the 
holiday is taken during a slack period. 

Some of the banks also operate group 
life insurance plans, in which employee 
and bank both pay about an equal 
share. Medical examination is re- 
quired in some of these plans, similar 
to that for the pension fund. In some 
banks, group insurance is compulsory; 
in others it is a voluntary feature, with 
the staff being encouraged to take the 
insurance. The amount of insurance 
starts at $1,000, and is automatically 
increased until a top amount in some 
cases up to $10,000 is reached. The 
insurance is good only while an indi- 
vidual is in the employ of the bank, and 
it cancels at retirement. 

While the pension and insurance 
funds of the Canadian banks are only 


| available to the men on the staffs, 


women employees of long standing are 
also provided for by the banks in 
sickness and old age, are given sick 
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leave with partial or full pay, and are 
placed on a life-long pension if un- 
married at retirement age. 

Because the large staffs of the 
Canadian banks are continually on 
the move, local staffs are encouraged 
in sport and social activities but no 
central plan of organized recreation is 
sponsored by the bank head offices. 
In the larger cities, inter-bank sport 
and social activities are promoted, 
and lunch rooms supplying meals at 
cost or at bank expense are provided. 

Although official figures are not 
available, there are by estimate about 
22,000 employees in the Canadian 
banks. Of that number there are few 
who have not started their banking 
careers from the very bottom rung 
of the ladder; and with the exception 
of directors’ boards, there are few, if 
any, top ranking Canadian bank 
executives and bank presidents who 
have not come all the way up from 
junior positions. 


Small Loan 
Investigation 


New small loan legislation for al! 
Canada is expected to develop from 
the investigation conducted by a com- 
mittee of the present session of the 
Federal Canadian Parliament, which 
has called before it experts on small 
loan legislation from many parts 
of United States and Canada. At 
the same time the Ontario Provincial 
Government has made a drive against 
money lenders charging exorbitant in- 
terest rates and service fees. Ca- 
nadian bank executives have appeared 
before the committee, and members of 
the Personal Loan Department of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce told of 
experiences in this field which has 
not yet been touched extensively by 
banks. 

Uniform rates of interest and service 
charges on loans under $500 are 
anticipated when parliament revises 
the Federal Money Lenders Act. 


Bantam Trucks 
Aid Deliveries 


Four small Austin trucks are in use 
by the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the Imperial Bank of Canada to 
deliver supplies, clearances and other 
packages to the Toronto branches of 
the two banks. These bantam vehicles 
have been in use long enough to con- 
vince the banks that they are more 
convenient to use than the motor- 
cycles or passenger cars which they 
have replaced, and can be operated 
more economically. They do not 
carry currency or negotiable paper, 
which is transported by the banks’ 
armored ears. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS 
PRINT SHOP, U.S. 4. 4070-5-38 
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PRIME LOAN COLLATERAL 
a 

A few of the hundreds of 

commodities which are 

serving as a basis for 

Lawrence System Loans 


: Yor 


k ‘Loan opportunities amounting to many 
” millions of dollars are present on every side 
of us—profitable loans that can be protected 
by LAWRENCE SysTEM field warehousing. 
Let us cash in on this billion dollar loan mar- 
o§ ket as hundreds of other banks are doing.” 


AIRPLANES —at factories 


BAGS, BAGGING AND 
COTTON PATCHES 
—at mills 


BRICKS—in brick yards 











a ost CANS (EMPTY) AND TIN 
n- : PLATE —at distributors’ 
1€ By means of field warehousing U.S. banks and canneries 
*h 2 CLOTHING—at wholesale 
ne placed more than $100,000,000 in new loans houses 
ts last year secured by inventories. ere 
\t . COCOA BEANS AND SUGAR 
a Perhaps you, like many another banker, cai éuus mae 
st | can add measurably to your loan business by DISTILLED SPIRITS—in 
n- | ee ..« ‘ rack houses 
a utilizing LAWRENCE SYSTEM service. wee eit 
ed The application of LAWRENCE SYSTEM is houses 
> usually very simple. And its effectiveness in eT eee 
€ LOGS — in log ponds, rafts 
of protecting loans thoroughly, even under ex- and cold decks 
“4 treme conditions, has been established by very MEATS—in coolers 
- F ‘ Ban seent 
successful national experience. eee 
ice L a h f £ 3 OLIVES—in brine and cased 
“ae et us discuss wit you a few of the inter- CRUDE RUBBER AND TIRES 
ses esting phases of these operations. Write or call ee 
ak fi hil gry STEEL—at jobbers’ and 
Our nearest office now wnile you think Of It. manufacturers’ 
SUGAR —at refineries, brokers’ 
A completely informative booklet," Warehouse i ee See 
= Receipts as Collateral,” will be mailed on re- a is eee 
rce quest. Address Dept. C-5 of the nearest office. eapelabiiarnisiagits 
to 
her Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 
= A. T. G1BSON, President 
a Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION Since 1916 
ore 
or- New York: 52 Wall Street » CHICAGO: One North LaSalle Street « BuFFALO: Liberty Bank Building « KANSAS City, Mo: Commerce Trust Building 
1eV St. Louis: 1505 Federal Commerce Trust Bldg. « Boston: 49 Federal Street » MINNEAPOLIS: 835 Plymouth Bldg. « SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South 
. PORTLAND, Ore: U.S. National Bank Bldg. « SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens » SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street »e Los ANGELES: W. P. Story Buildin 
ted y g 
not FRESNO: 2030 Anna Street » HousTON: 1001 Shell Building « Dattas: Santa Fe Building « HONOLULU, T. H: Dillingham Transportation Building 
er, 





ks" CERTIFIED ON CHECKS...LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
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Eliminates Needless Motions 


ALL CIPHERS SEVERAL KEYS ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
ARE CAN BE DEPRESSED CAN BE WRITTEN 
AUTOMATIC AT ONE TIME IN ONE OPERATION 
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FOR EXAMPLE—YOU SAVE 
69 OPERATIONS 


in listing and adding these 
19 typical amounts 


Take the above as an example of how 
thousands of needless operations can 
be eliminated by the Burroughs short- 
cut method. The amount 25.60, for 
instance, was listed and added by de- 
pressing the 2, 5 and 6 keys and the 
motor bar all together, in one single 
Let the local Burroughs representative show you on your °° Soe’ tn oe 


at a time. The amount 6,712.70 was 
own work—in your own office—what the Burroughs _ listed and added the short-cut way 


short-cut method of listing and adding amounts on ™ 'W° operations instead of seven. 


Thus, the short-cut method saves 
Burroughs short-cut keyboard can actually mean to you. operations in writing any amount. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











